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What's the Big Idea? 


Looking across the videogame landscape in 2021, it seems difficult 
enough for developers to get prospective players to take a look at their 
games, let alone buy them. We have never seen so many games, of so 
many different types, on so many devices, from so many developers as 
there are right now. And the big names (Minecraft, Fortnite, GTA) have 
never been bigger, gobbling up so much of the available oxygen. In this 
environment, even the plump cushion of an enormous licence such as 
Marvel’s Avengers isn’t guaranteed to give you much of a boost, as 
Square Enix can attest. More than ever, the most important thing right 
now — even more important than the opportunity to put an image of Iron 
Man or The Hulk on the front of the box — is the Big Idea. 

It doesn’t need to be a mind-scrambler — not so long ago, “It’s styled to 
look like something from 30 years ago” was enough to make a game 
stand out — but that approach can definitely help. Lemnis Gate is a good 
example. It takes you on a journey that begins with tying your brain into a 
bit of a knot. Next, a lightbulb incandesces and you find yourself smiling. 
Eventually, you’re left thinking, well, yes, of course this is an excellent idea 
for a videogame - | can't believe | didn't think of it already. But that's the 
key bit. Indie developer Ratloop Games Canada did have the idea — and 
ran with it. This month we get the opportunity to sample the studio's work 
for the first time, and talk to the team about what happens when you fuse 
some of the fundamentals of chess into the firstperson shooter. 

A game as uncustomary as Lemnis Gate deserves a different kind of 
cover, and hopefully this issue's lenticular treatment fits the bill. You have 
to reach all the way back to issue 107 to locate the previous example of 
such a thing, when Infogrames was trying to resurrect the Atari name as 
an enduring force within the videogame industry. As we all know, it didn't 
succeed. Having a time-twisting sci-fi FPS on its roster would no doubt 
have helped. Our Lemnis Gate cover story begins on p56. 
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Reality check 


As Sony preps its nextgen PSVR technology, 
what does the future of VR gaming lock like? 


A the beginning of the year, with VR 


support on its new console rather 
shaky, it looked like Sony might have 
followed in the footsteps of many tech firms 
before it and simply given up on its VR 
ambitions. As it stands, playing PSVR 
games on a PS5 requires ordering an 
adaptor from Sony and, in some cases, 
separately installing the PS4 edition of a 
game alongside its currentgen equivalent. 
With that in mind, it's understandable that 
PSVR releases have been thin on the 
ground in terms of brand-new dedicated 
VR titles, with ports of older games from 
other platforms and VR modes in games 
such as Star Wars: Squadrons feeling like 
meagre compensation. 

In February, though, the mood 

changed, with the confirmation of a next 


On top of DualSense functionality, Sony's next-gen VR controllers have finger 
touch detection, so players can make "more natural gestures" with their hands 


FROM TOP George 
Jijiashvili and 
Tadhg Kelly 


generation PSVR system. Since then we've 
had, if not quite a deluge of information 
and releases, then at least a persistent 
drizzle. A March event revealed a raft of 
games for the current system, and we've 
had our first glimpse of the nextgen VR 
controller, which combines DualSense 
features such as adaptive triggers and 
haptic feedback with an ‘orb’ design much 
closer in style to Valves Knuckles and the 
Oculus Quest controllers. With our 
PlayStation Move controllers now marking 
their birthdays in the double digits, a well- 
earned retirement is finally on the horizon. 
Details about the headset are more 
sparse. We know it will be 
able to track the controllers 
without the help of an 
external camera, and 
Sony has promised 
improvements in all the 
areas you'd expect — 
resolution, field of view 


input — although hard specs triggers with an 


'orb' design 


are absent for now. One 
crucial change for anyone 
who's wrestled with PSVR is 
that the new model will connect to the 
base PS5 hardware via a single cable. 

Sony has confirmed the hardware 
won't be launching in 2021. According to 
George Jijiashvili, principal analyst at 
Omdia, “we expect PSVR 2 to be released 
in the last quarter of 2022" — in line with 
the original PSVR's October 2016 launch. 
So, what can we expect the VR market to 
ook like at that point? 

Primarily, it'll be dominated by Oculus. 
The platform holder isn't talking numbers, 
but according to SuperData estimates, the 
Facebookowned company sold over a 
million Oculus Quest 2 headsets in Q4 


The next-gen PSVR 
controller combines active installed base of 
DualSense features 
such as adaptive 


2020, the highest sales it has recorded to 
date for any VR device not powered by a 
smartphone. (Samsung's Gear VR holds the 
overall record, having sold 1.4 million in 
Q4 2016 - a number that wasn't enough 
to stop Samsung pulling all support for the 
platform in 2020.) 


Oculus's lead is only going to widen, 
it seems. Omnia projections have the new 
PSVR selling under a million units in 2022 
(a number that is, admittedly, curtailed by 
its expected release date falling late in the 
year). In comparison, Oculus Quest devices 
are forecast to sell 2.3 million, contributing 
fo an active installed base 
of 5.2 million in 2022. By 
2025, Omdia foresees an 


13.7 million for Oculus 
Quest, compared to 4.7 
million for the new PSVR. 
The main reason for this 
discrepancy? Chiefly 
because Oculus Quest is a 
standalone headset - that 
is, one that doesn't rely on 
an external device for its processing 
power. Ahead of its announcement, there 
was an expectation that Sony might follow 
suit with the next PSVR, but clearly it 
doesn't want to sever the link with PSS. 
"Wireless would have been nice,” 
Jijiashvili says, “but | think a singlecable 
solution is the next best thing.” He's not 
surprised that Sony has decided to go the 
tethered route, requiring a PSS to play its 
VR games. “You have to remember what 
PlayStation is about.” Namely, selling 
consoles. Sony has attempted standalone 
products before, after all – and as it 
prepares to permanently close its PSP — > 


Within six months of 
release, Oculus Quest 
2 has outsold all of 
Oculus’s previous VR 
headsets combined, 
going back to the 
original Rift in 2016 
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ALL PLAY 

AND NO WORK 
With VR video having 
fizzled, games are 
going to make up the 
vast majority of paid 
VR content — Omdia's 
forecasts have gaming 
revenues sitting an 
order of magnitude 
higher than video 
through until 2025. 
But this isn't the only 
measure of success. VR 
seems to have a more 
stable footing in the 
enterprise market, 
where the technology 
can be used for 
everything from 
training simulations to 
3D modelling. And 
even on the consumer 
side, more mundane 
applications could be 
what finally convinces 
the public to buy in. 
"One of the reasons 
smartphones took off 
was that they figured 
out a lot of really 
simple day-to-day 
apps that you would 
actually use," Kelly 
says. For phones, 
maps were the 
transformational use 
case. VR still has to 
find its equivalent — 
spreadsheet columns 
stretching out to the 
horizon, perhaps? 
Actually, let's not even 
contemplate that. 
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and Vita digital stores this summer, it 
doesn't seem to be in a rush to try again. 

Still, it's hard not to wonder whether 
this puts the nextgen PSVR on the wrong 
side of history. Everyone we speak to 
agrees that standalone devices are the 
future — perhaps with a supplementary 
tethered option, as offered by Quest 2. 
At the farthest reaches of its forecast 
period, in 2025, Omdia predicts 16 
million sales of standalone VR devices, 
versus 2.5 million for tethered ones. 

(That 16 million figure is "conservative", 
Jijiashvili says, if the market for standalone 
VR really takes off in China.] 

There's certainly a lot of developer 
excitement around the standalone model, 
and its current exemplar. Barry Meade is 
director and CEO of Fireproof Games, 
whose signature puzzle-game series took 
its first step into VR last year with The Room 
VR: A Dark Matter. "Without moves by 
Oculus to expand VR gaming," he says, 
"The Room VR would likely not have 
appeared for a few more years yet." 

1 7-Bit founder and CEO Jake Kazdal is 
even more enthusiastic. “I think the Oculus 
Quest 2 is the first mainstream VR device.” 
17-Bit's current project is VR survival game 
Song In The Smoke, launching on PSVR 
and Oculus devices. “It's plug-and-play, it's 
affordable, there’s a bunch of content 
available," Kazdal says. “It’s the iPhone 

of VR." It's a comparison we hear a lot. 


Tadhg Kelly likens the current state 
of VR to the Windows Phone devices of 
he early 2000s. “Not the smartphones — 
he ones with the styluses," he says. 
“Almost like a Palm Pilot, where you were 
trying to get your email and it was all 
being charged per megabyte. You could 
kind of see where it was going, but it 
needed a step change.” His analogy is, 
of course, leading to the introduction of 
Apples iPhone. "The shift from what came 
before to that involved three or four things 
all happening at once." 

Kelly has firsthand experience of trying 
to make that shift happen. He was formerly 
senior partner manager at Magic Leap, 
helping to develop apps for the AR 
platform; he now works as a consultant on 
gaming and XR (extended or cross reality — 
a catch-all term for VR, AR and mixed 
reality). And in the years since Oculus 
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literally kickstarted the current wave of VR, 
he says, there has been movement on all 
of the technological fronts holding 
adoption back: display technology, 
battery life and refresh rates. 

What made Apple's phone such a 
revolution, though, was that it solved all 
the issues with pre-existing smartphones in 
one swoop, causing sales to explode. 
Nearly a decade into this VR wave, a 
single device coming along and drawing 
such a clear line in the sand seems a little 
unlikely. There's another model, though, for 
how VR might grow: consoles. 

There's no question that consoles are 
a mainstream product, but their userbase 
is a relative niche next to smartphones 
and PCs. This is the obvious point of 
comparison for Sony, but also seems to be 
the model Oculus has in mind, at least for 
the short term. It's recently introduced 
processes borrowed directly from console 
makers, Kelly says — “content guidelines 
and approval gates and quality bars". 

The numbers make more sense in the 
context of the console market, too. Mark 
Zuckerberg, CEO of Oculus parent 
company Facebook, has repeatedly set 
out ten million users on a single platform as 
VR5 tipping point. Omdia 
expects Oculus Quest to hit 
that figure in 2024 — but 
even then, Jijiashvili says, 
"VR will still be a tiny 
consumer entertainment 
product proposition.” By 
2024, the analyst predicts 
a VR installed base of 37 
million. It’s a fraction of the 
console base (212 million) 
but both are dwarfed by 
C (2.3 billion) and smartphone [seven 
billion]. "It's a sliver, really." 

"| think everyone has to be realistic 
about the pace at which VR will develop," 
Jijiashvili says. Even in the bestcase 
scenario, he says, “VR is not going to be 
mass market in ten years' time, | don't think 
it will be mass market even in 2030. It's 
going to be a gradual build towards that." 


For most 


n 


This is where the story often ends. A 
glance at the distant horizon where VR 
finally becomes ubiquitous, too far off for 
us to imagine clearly right now; perhaps a 
note of scepticism that, as Kelly puts it, 


developers, success 
on VR depends on 
a single factor: 
funding from a 
platform holder 


"this was last year's future". But what 
about right now? 

For hardware makers, the current 
situation doesn't seem sustainable. Huge 
user growth will be required to justify the 
amount of investment currently being 
poured into VR — investment that will 
continue to be necessary if VR wants to 
develop beyond the technical issues 
currently holding it back. 

But a number of studios are making 
respectable money from VR games 
already. According to Oculus, as of 
February, more than 60 titles (around a 
third of the total on its store) had generated 
at least $1 million in revenues, and six of 
those had broken the $10 million mark. 
One such success story is The Room VR, 
which has sold over 250,000 copies to 
date. “When we initially released, we 
hoped to make our money back in the first 
year, but fo our surprise we more than 
doubled it,” Meade says. After years 
working as a mobilefirst developer, 
Fireproof has found that VR "can be as 
lucrative" as mobile, Meade says. "But 
then again, A Dark Matter ended up as a 
bit of a hit, so your mileage may vary." 

For most developers, success on VR 
depends on a single factor: 
funding from a platform 
holder. "A lot of projects that 
you see on their platform 
are paid for by Facebook,” 
Kelly explains. At the Oculus 
Connect event in 2016, 
two year on from 
Facebook's acquisition of 
Oculus, Zuckerberg 
announced it has invested 
$250 million in VR content, 
and pledged to spend the same again. 

17-Bit is one of the studios to benefit 
from this massive investment. Song In The 
Smoke's development has been fully 
funded by Oculus and Sony, in 
collaboration — one of the first examples of 
this happening, Kazdal believes. "They 
were able to meet and say, ‘We're both 
going to benefit from this, the whole VR 
communily is going to benefit from bigger 
titles like this, let's just make it happen’. 
And for that, I’m eternally grateful." 

The existence of Song In The Smoke, 
at least in this form, was entirely down to 
this funding. “Its kind of a win-win — | 


mean, as long as you can get one of these 
funded deals," Kazdal says. "I wouldn't 
spend a bunch of our earnings from 
previous games on self-funding a VR title 
and betting the farm on it, because | don't 
think it's that sustainable yet." 

That's a rather big ‘if’, as Kelly points 
out. "For a lot of the indie devs, it's still 
really dependent on landing a pitch with 
those guys," he says, meaning Facebook. 
“There's no real alternatives at the 
moment." The situation that creates is fairly 
precarious. "The VR content pipe is 
extremely dependent on the decisions of a 
couple of key people at Facebook. And it 
really lives and dies on whether they feel 
like they have the appetite to keep going 
with it. Apparently, they do." 

This, ultimately, could be the most 
important impact of Sony releasing a 
nextgen PSVR. "There were a lot of very 
cool PSVRonly titles, and that was all paid 
for out of Sony's pocket," Kelly says. "And 
| suppose they'll come back with PSVR 2 
with the same attitude of ‘we're going to 
stimulate the ecosystem, we're going to 
bring a lot of apps on board’.” It’s a 
second lifeline for VR developers; a way 
to ensure they're not wholly reliant on the 
whims of a single company. And if that 
approach helps Sony inch its platform 
towards Zuckerberg' tipping point of 
ten million users, then eventually those 
lifelines might not be necessary at all. 


ABOVE Rec Room was 
an early VR success 
story, recently hitting 
a million monthly 
active VR users. 

LEFT 17-Bit's Song In 
The Smoke is a VR 
survival game. "Which, 
surprisingly, is not a 
thing yet," Kazdal says. 
BELOW The Room VR: 
A Dark Matter is 
Fireproof's second VR 
title — it first tested 
the waters in 2015 
with Omega Agent. 
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Stun meter 


Unpicking the implications of Sony's acquisition of 


Evolution, the world's biggest fighting-game tournament 


he jokes write themselves. Smash Bros 

booted off the main stage to make 
way for PlayStation All-Stars: Battle 
Royale; likewise Killer Instinct for Battle 
Arena Toshinden. Sony and Daigo 
Umehara negotiating visitation rights for 
Justin Wong, since both of them now own 
him. As is often the case when big news 
breaks, the meme machine span into 
overdrive when Sony announced it had 
acquired the Evolution Championship 
Series (Evo), the largest fighting-game 
tournament in the world, through a joint 
venture with new esports company RTS. 
But memes were pretty much all there 
were — plus one recurring question. Why? 

For Evo, at least, the motivations are 
clear. A business based on in person 
events has been devastated by COVID- 
19. The brand has suffered too, after Evo 
cofounder Joey Cuellar was accused of 
sexual harassment. Cuellar was ousted as 
CEO, and the planned online 
replacement for last summer's tournament 
was cancelled. Cuellar's fellow 
cofounders, brothers Tom and Tony 
Cannon, can be forgiven for thinking an 
exit was the sensible option. 

For Sony the benefits are somewhat 
opaque. Yes, the deal gives PlayStation a 
foothold in the competitivegaming scene, 
though it could surely build something with 
a broader remit and reach. It positions 
PlayStation as the default platform for 
fighting games and tournaments, but that 
was happening anyway. Beyond thot, it's 
a puzzling development — and in some 
respects a perilous one. 

Evo was born of the community it 
serves. Established in 1996 in Sunnyvale, 


California, under the name Battle For The 
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REALTIME 
FIGHTING 

Sony's partner in the 
acquisition is RTS, a 
new esports company 
set up by Endeavor, a 
hybrid media company 
and talent agency 
whose roots go back 
to the formation of 
the William Morris 
Agency in 1898; today 
it owns the UFC, Miss 
Universe and Turkish 
Airlines, among 
numerous others. Less 
is known about RTS's 
intentions, but the 
pedigree is certainly 
there. CEO Stuart Saw 
was director of 
strategy at Twitch, and 
led Endeavor's work 
on the 2019 Fortnite 
World Cup. If it all 
goes south somehow, 
he can always call on 
the old hands: Evo 
founders Tom and Tony 
Cannon are staying on 
in advisory roles. 


Bay, the inaugural tournament was 
organised by the Cannons, Cuellar and 
Seth Killian, and attended by just 40 
people. Evo 2019, the most recent 
in-person event, drew 9,000 players, 
and was watched by millions more. 

Corporate gloss has been added 
over the years: today there are sponsors 
and ad breaks, and finals are broadcast 
live on ESPN. Players wear esports team 
jerseys. But until Sony pitched up this was 
still a grassroots event, with the Cannons 
and Cuellar the figureheads. Even 
Killian = a designer on Street Fighter IV 
who now works on 
Fortnite — still took his 
regular seat in the 
commentary booth for 
Street Fighter V finals. The 
soul of the planet's biggest 
fighting-game tournament 
can be traced back to 40 
people in an arcade in a 
San Francisco suburb. 

The fighting-game 
scene is fiercely protective, 
and eager to call foul. The faintest whiff 
ої Sony intervening, or even appearing to 
intervene, in Evo will be taken as a sign 
that the event's time in the sun is over. Evo 
may be the biggest event of its kind, but it 
is far from the only one. Community-run 
alternatives would line up to take its place 
as the de facto fighting-game Olympics. 


Sony insists it will be hands-off, and 
Evo will remain a multiplatform concem. 
But Sony has not merely bought an event. 
Bundled with it is its community — one that 
has frequently been in the headlines for 
the wrong reasons. In 2013, a player 


Unlike the big- 
money, invitation- 
only esports 
tournaments that —— 9""yfee, you can rub 
have sprung up, 
Evo is open to all 


was charged with battery after assaulting 
his ex-girlfriend at a tournament. In 2017, 
a fourtime Street Fighter champion was 
accused of domestic violence and kicked 
off the team that sponsored him. Even 
before the allegations against Cuellar, the 
scene was reckoning with its own MeToo 
scandal. All of this is now Sony's to 
navigate, and to police. 

This atmosphere is often attributed to 
the scene's origins — the trashtalking, 
male-dominated arcades where the 
US fighting-game community was born. 

It was there, too, that Evo's spirit was 
formed: unlike the 
big-money, invitation-only 
esports tournaments that 
have sprung up, Evo is 
open to all. If you can get 
to Vegas and cover your 


shoulders with the best 
players in the world. 

There is something truly 
special about that last part, 
something that perhaps 
makes this acquisition make more sense. 
Fighting games are the most easily 
readable of all esports: two characters 
knocking each other silly, health bars 
slowly draining, a timer counting down. 
At the controls are two solo players, with 
habits, neuroses and form. Ме have 
spent years lamenting in these pages that 
fighting games remain so inaccessible. 
Perhaps Sony can finally solve the puzzle, 
and bring them to the audience they 
deserve. In the process, perhaps it can 
also make the scene more welcoming, 
inclusive, less scandalprone and safer. 
What a combo that would be. Ей 


Even Evo's early qualifying 
rounds - this is the first day 
of the 2019 tournament — 
draw crowds. The game 
being played, Tekken 7, will 
feature this year, on PC 
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KNOWLEDGE 
LABO 


Object of 
the exercise 


Inside the sixmonth creation of 
Labo Fit Adventure Kart Kit 


Li yourself forget the practicalities — 
and the intentionally ridiculous 
compound name — for a moment, and it 
could almost be real. A mock Nintendo 
Direct, hosted by YouTuber Mike Choi, 
introducing a brand-new product, 
complete with its own mascot and 
matching Amiibo. And it is real, in a 
sense — the Labo Fit Adventure Kart Kit 
does exist, and is fully functional. It's just 
that there is only one in the world, 
currently being stored in Choi's San 
Francisco apartment. 

As the name suggests, this project 
connects the dots between a few existing 
Nintendo products. It's a peripheraldriven 
fitness game, in the tradition of Wii Fit, 
utilising the Ring-Con from the publisher's 
most recent foray into that 
arena along with an 
exercise bike, clad in 
Labo-styled cardboard, in 
order to play an especially 
sweaty game of Mario 
Kart 8 Deluxe. Surprisingly, 
though, the concept didn't 
originate from any of these 
games, but from a round 
of Tetris 99. 

“l'm not a very fit 
person or, like, a very functional adult,” 
Choi says. "| don't really find the time to 
exercise.” Exactly the kind of person, 
then, that Nintendo was targeting with 
Ring Fit Adventure — but even that couldn't 
get Choi to commit to an exercise 
regimen for long. Instead, he found 
himself mounting the exercise bike while 
playing Tetris 99 and trying to pedal for 
the duration of a match. A feat that 
seemed achievable, he says, “because 
I'm not very good at Tetris 99." 

"| thought, ‘wow, this would be really 
cool if this was somehow integrated into 
the game’,” he says. Stewing on that 
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What if you could 
use the Ring-Con 
as a steering 
wheel, squeezing 
to fire off a shell 
or banana skin? 


concept a little longer, he arrived at 
Mario Kart. What if you could use the 
Ring-con as a steering wheel, squeezing 
to fire off a shell or banana skin, and 
power your kart by foot? “Which is not a 
new idea,” Choi admits. “Other people 
have done that before — but | wanted to 
do a very unique take on it." 


After six months of development, 
what makes Choi's approach unique is 
how thorough it is. The final product looks 
like one you could imagine Nintendo 
releasing, right down to its packaging 
and the graphics in Choi's Directstyle 
video. “I think a lot of people will look at 
this, and they'll sort of scratch their head 
and think: "Wait, this is obviously fake — 
but it looks sort of real?' 
And | like that. There's 
something about that that 


| find very funny." 


Beneath the familiar 
Nintendo presentation and 


hardware is something 
entirely of Choi's own 
construction: the TAPBO 
module. It combines a 
wireless chip, 
microcontroller and two 
motorised arms to create, as Choi puts it, 
“a small robot that hugs your Јоу-Соп”. It 
connects to a flex sensor Choi added to 
the Ring-Con and an infrared tachometer 
that detects the speed of the exercise 
bike's pedals — when it receives the 
correct signal, the arms tap the 
corresponding buttons. It's a solution 


that's as ingenious as it is circuitous. 

Choi is a self-described "hardware 
hacker” — not in the “movie mainframe” 
sense, but the "I have an axe and I'm 
hacking at things" sense — who has 
previously turned two Switch models into 
an oversized DS and co-created the 


ON YOUR BIKE 

As one of the few 
people who has tested 
the Labo Fit Adventure 
Kart Kit, could Choi 
imagine it ever 
becoming an official 
product? "I have no 
doubt in my mind that 
they already have a 
bike at Nintendo that 
connects to Mario Kart 
and have decided, 
‘This is not good – 
we're not going to 
release this'." 
Referencing 
Nintendo's infamous 
eagerness with 
cease-and-desist 
letters, he jokes: 

"lll let you know 
when they take down 
the video, because 
then we'll know 
they're working on 
something like this." 


FlipGrip, a commercial product that 
enables verticalmode handheld play on 
Switch. The latter inspired his approach 
to this project, he says, having given him 
a taste of everything from packaging 
design to marketing. "For me, there is 
something very creatively fulfilling about 
trying to push myself in every dimension 
of what it means to create something." 
With that in mind, Choi allowed 
himself to give in to “scope creep" 
something he has to keep under control 
in his day job as a product developer 
and engineer), indulging every idea that 
excited him and letting Labo Fit Adventure 
Kart Kit become a “monster project”. This 
is how you end up with TAPBO's mascot, 
which Choi designed. It's how that 
mascot becomes a 3D-printed Amiibo, 
with custom packaging and a tiny 
Joy-Con accessory that attaches via 
magnets. And how, although an initial 
working prototype was created in one 
"very intense weekend", the project took 
six months from conception to completion. 
For Choi, though, that was the joy of it. 
“Oftentimes you have to compromise on 
these things," he says. “For this, | really 
did try to be uncompromising.” 

So, we ask, what's next? Choi built up 
a long list of ideas while he was working 
on this but, for now, "I'm still in rest mode." 
After half a year spent squeezing this 
project into his spare time, we're almost 
relieved to hear it. And on the topic of his 
health: did Labo Fit Adventure Kart Kit 
succeed where Ring Fit failed? Did Choi 


stick with it? “I've done a stream of me 


playing it,” he says — but since then, 
nothing. Choi pans the webcam down to 
reveal the 'Bike-Con' squeezed into the 
office behind him. “At this point, it's a 
giant cardboard exercisebike coat rack. 
need to make better use of it, because 
obviously | worked really hard on it." в 


A demonstration of ‘portable mode’ — Choi pedalled so hard that it caused 
the Switch console to drop to the ground, breaking the first TAPBO module. "I 
felt very stupid. It was all for that one joke of me playing the game outside" 


The TAPBO module alongside 
its matching Amiibo mascot 
(complete with Joy-Con), 
which Choi also designed 


Across Choi's projects, 
Nintendo remains a 
constant. “I’m a huge 
fanboy," he laughs. From 
his days as a high-school 
student poking at DS's 
touchscreen technology, 
the company's products 
helped Choi decide to 
become an engineer. 
"That's such an enormous 
part of my inspiration. 
Nintendo is always doing 
something really weird." 
His favourite product of 
recent years is Labo. “It’s 
one of the most ambitious 
things they've done," he 
says. In how it explores 
the Switch hardware, it 
could inspire the next 
generation of hardware 
hackers. "Labo totally has 
the spirit of trying to teach 
younger kids how to think 
about engineering." 
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KNOWLEDGE 
DEVOTION 


Little shop 
of horror 


Bruised but not beaten, Red Candle Games has 
found a home for Devotion: its own web store 


hile the narrative of Red Candle 

Games’ Devotion is driven by 
religious fanaticism, the story of the 
game's development and release is one 
of tenacity. First released in 2019, the 
Taiwanese horror game was swiftly 
removed from Steam when references to 
China's president, Xi Jinping, were 
uncovered by Internet sleuths. Then came 
the backlash from mainland Chinese 


players, which even saw the business 
licence of the Chinese publisher revoked 
for allegedly threatening China's national 
securily and social fabric. 

Devotion was stuck in limbo, 
inaccessible to new players. At least, until 
late last year, when GOG.com - the CD 
Projektowned digital distribution platform 
formerly known as Good 
Old Games — announced 
that Devotion would get a 
second lease of life on its 
storefront. What followed 
was an uncharacteristic 
display of backpedalling 
by GOG. Mere hours after 
the announcement, the 
storefront declared it would 
cease all plans to release 
Devotion "after receiving 
many messages from gamers”. 

Red Candle seemed to be as 
taken aback by the news as everyone 
else. The team had reached out to 
several online storefronts to discuss the 
games rerelease, and GOG's reception 
to this proposal had been positive. 
"Unfortunately, just a few days before the 
scheduled release date, [GOG] informed 
us that the plan was cancelled,” Vincent 
Yang, co-founder of Red Candle Games, 
tells us. “Basically, GOG gave us the 


same explanation as they shared with 
others on Twitter: that the cancellation 
was related to the negative response they 


“Always stay 
resilient. When one 
direction does not 
work out, try fo 
look into other 
opportunities” 


received after announcing the plan to 
enlist Devotion on GOG." 

This March, the studio finally found a 
way to release Devotion: by self-publishing 
the game on its own store, launched 
specifically for this purpose. It seems the 
clearest path forward in light of the 
numerous obstacles Red Candle has 


encountered, and might feel like it's been 
a long time coming, but Yang reveals the 
team had mulled over this decision for a 
while. "We did not think of self-publishing 
in the first place for many reasons,” he 
explains. "For one, the game's exposure 
will be very limited without a large, 
established userbase each digital platform 
is known to have. In other words, we'll 
have poor visibility. It will be rather 
difficult to get searched 
on when hosting our own 
website, hence it'll be hard 
to get picked up by new 
players, especially when 
both our studio and our 
games аге not that well- 
known in foreign countries." 
The other reason is 
more straightforward: the 
host of technical issues that 
come with launching an 
online store. Resources have to be 
dedicated to sorting out backend issues, 
such as allowing international players to 
make purchases with their credit cards. 
"For this action alone, we have to figure 
out how to set up and configure the 
payment gateway, negotiate with banks 
regarding the required fees, and write 
code for the e-shop that complies with 
regulation," Yang says. "Thats a lot o 
work for a small indie game developer." 
A commonly repeated suggestion has 
been to release the game on lich.io, an 
open platform which has been the darling 
of many indie developers since its launch 


in 2013. Itch.io seemed like the next best 
alternative: it was, after all, one of the 
few platforms that allowed Hong Kong 
developers to publish protest games which 
were also prohibited from being listed on 
Steam. According to Yang, ltch.io has 
given Red Candle the green light to list 
Devotion on its site — but with its own 
online store being set up, the studio 
decided to stick with selfpublication. 


It has been an uneasy few years for 
developers across East Asia. Between 
Steams reluctance to list the game, and 
GOG's sudden aboutturn on the planned 
Devotion launch, there's been a growing 
sense of weariness and uncertainty 
around China's growing influence on the 
global videogame market. 

In Red Candle’s case, unexpected 
offers from western publishers came 
streaming in, but Yang seems more 
reticent about accepting these. "Уе feel 
truly grateful for the support we have. But 
considering what happened with GOG, 
and the uncertain risk lying behind 
publishing Devotion, we just didn't want 
to cause any potential trouble to others. 
That's also one of the reasons we 
decided to selFpublish the game." 

As for other developers who may find 
themselves in a similar situation, Yang can 
only suggest one thing: resilience. "From 
this experience, we learnt to always stay 
resilient. When one direction does not 
work out, try to look into other 
opportunities. For example, listen to 
what's discussed in your community and 
see what pops up.” Yang and his team 
have faced their share of difficulties over 
the past two years, but he’s happy with 
the current outcome, which might inform 
the studio’s future as well as its present. 
"We see it as a transformation stage to 
open up new business possibilities." В 


Luo Ming-Yan 


Red Candle Games’ 
co-founders: Light 
Wang, Henry Wang, 
Coffee Yao, Doy 
Chiang, Finger Chen 
and Vincent Yang 
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The game is set in the 1980s, and is a sobering portrait of a 
Taiwanese family that was torn apart by religious fanaticism 


A horror game steeped 

in Taiwanese culture and 
folklore, Devotion received 
widespread critical acclaim 
when it was released in 2019 


Red Candle is currently 
working on its third 
game, a 2D action 
platformer that looks 
worlds away from its 
first two horror titles 
(take a look at 
Gredcandlegames 

on Twitter for a brief 
teaser video). It might 
be too late for Devotion, 
but the studio hasn't 
rejected the possibility 
of releasing future titles 
on digital storefronts 
such as Steam or GOG. 
"As a game company 
and developer, we 
never limit ourselves to 
certain types of selling 
channels," Yang says. 
"All we want is to 
share our works with a 
worldwide audience, 
and at the same time be 
successful financially so 
we may keep making 
new [games]." 


KNOWLEDGE 
VOKABULANTIS 


te ` 
де е: 
al POWERED 
| ' : An old-fashioned approach to 
Л. | modelling yields unique results 


Influenced by games such as Inside, Little 
Nightmares and Unravel, Vokabulantis . 
features objects constructed by hand and "E 
photographed to become in-game assets, = 
turning real-life puppets into animated | 
characters Kurt and Karla on a quest to 


restore peace to the titular land. А 

By definition, projects involving. „ши, x 
stop-motion animation are laborious, — .— 
risky, time-consuming affairs — as anyone 


still waiting for Jack Houston And The — 
Necronauts might attest, some nine _ j^ 
years on from its successful Kickstarter 
campaign. But if Vokabulantis's — 
crowdfunding bears fruit, we're conf 

in its chances of ri 
least because desi 
previously stayed | 
years in developi 
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KNOWLEDGE 
TALK/ARCADE 


Soundbytes 


Game commentary in snack-sized mouthfuls 


“The marketing 
executives at these 
companies [are] stil 
marketing games as 
it boys are the only 
ones who play them. 


Blizzard's Lydia Bottegoni acknowledges that initiatives 

such as International Women’s Day simply aren't enough, 

and that the industry needs to broaden its representation 
not least when it comes to how games are advertised 


n" 


“If | think about the 
industry | joined all 
those years ago, it 
was a really different 
place. There's a lot 

of good progress that 
has been made." 


"We saw a lot of 
growth last year... 
We've basically had 
four years now of 
double digit or 100 
per cent growth." 


Rec Room CEO Nick Fajt 


is buoyant as the company 
is valued at $1.25bn. Not 
bad for a developer initially 
focused squarely on VR 


As she accepts her BAFTA 
Fellowship award, Media 
Molecule's Siobhan Reddy 
doesn't miss the bad old days 


"If anyone could 
bring to life the razor- 
sharp tension of Jin's 


katana combat, it's 
Chad Stahelski." 


Ghost Of Tsushima game director Nate Fox — and now ambassador for the 
real island of Tsushima, no less — is a little bit stoked about the director of the 
John Wick series bringing Sucker Punch's PlayStation game to the big screen 
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ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 


Game Mission: Impossible Arcade 
Manufacturer Sega Amusements 


Once upon a time, publishers 
would rush movie-licensed 
games to market in order to 
capitalise on film-studio 
marketing buzz, but Sega's 
arcade division hasn't always 
stuck to the plan. In 2008 it 
released Rambo, a lightgun 
cabinet based on First Blood Part 
1 (1985) and Rambo III (1988), 
and now it's rolling out Mission: 
Impossible Arcade, riffing on the 
franchise whose first instalment 
hit cinema screens in 1996, the 
most recent arriving in 2018. 

If you've been paying 
attention, you'll recall that the 
game first appeared in Arcade 
Watch way back in E340, but the 
pandemic's effect on the coin-op 
scene applied the brakes to its 
release. And Mission: Impossible 
Arcade is deserving of a second 
look regardless, not only 
because of its design, which is so 
extravagant that only the likes 
of Sega could pull it off. 

Supporting up to four players 
via two screens facing each 
other, this is a lightgun game 
of unique configuration. Each 
participant has two guns, 
although the weapons are fixed 
to a base unit, meaning that 
they aim in unison, making the 
game as accessible as possible — 
albeit doubtless to the chagrin 
of Mr John Woo himself. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THIS MONTH 


GAME 
Cruel World 
bit.ly/droqencruel 

Starseed Pilgrim creator 
Drogen returns with this 
ingenious platformer, set in 

a persistent world that has 
probably been ruined by the 
time you read this. Hacking 
hint terminals (which teach 
you tips such as how to land 
safely among spikes) and save 
points within its demanding 
stages gives you a better 
chance of reaching the end. 
Yet doing so makes it harder 
for other players, particularly if 
you claim permanent access 
rights. But it's the platforming 
that makes it such a joy, with a 
huge range of actions possible 
using nothing more than the 
four arrow keys and space bar. 
It's all based on positioning 
and momentum, giving you 
the chance to make short hops, 
wall-jumps, rolling leaps and 
more. Mastery feels 
particularly good, then, since 
the less help you need, the 
more others will benefit. 


VIDEO 


Ikumi Nakamura — 
Remnant Tour 
bit.ly/ikumiremnant 

Having left Tango Gameworks 
for the sake of her health, the 
Ghostwire: Tokyo creative 
director has now set up her 
own studio. This short 
documentary follows her as 
she photographs a series of 
abandoned buildings — a 
mansion, a wedding hall, a 
naval base — that could easily 
be survival-horror settings. As 
she explores, she offers some 
insights into her career to date, 
from her start at Capcom 
working on Okami to that star- 
making E3 appearance. Yet she 
reveals that she was convinced 
it had gone badly, having 
forgotten all she'd rehearsed 
after suffering stage fright. 


WEB GAME 


Fontemon 
bit.ly/fontemon 

For sheer novelty value if 
nothing else, Michael Mulet's 
Pokémon parody is fascinating 
to play. It's both — somehow — 
a font and a game, playable 
either in your browser or via 
any software that supports 
OpenType fonts. All you need 
to do is type a stream of letters 
and the game progresses 
automatically — though at key 
points in the game, you'll be 
asked to press a specific letter 
to make a choice, from picking 
your starter monster to 
selecting the moves you use in 
battle against the various gym 
leaders (mistakes can be 
undone by hitting backspace). 
It's witty, too, with a variety of 
typographical puns and gags 
(creatures don't evolve, they 
‘capitalise’), and a host of 
hidden secrets besides, even 
beyond the apparent ending. 
Our only tip: be sure to use the 
move Metamorphosis when 
you get the opportunity. 


THIS MONTH ON EDG 


When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


WEBSITE 


Island Tour Creator 

bit.ly/crossingcreator 

Given the astonishing success of Animal Crossing: New Horizons, it's 
a surprise — pandemic holdups notwithstanding — that it's not been 
more widely supported by Nintendo beyond its rather limited DLC 
updates. Still, with this new site, you can transfer screens and videos 
from your Switch to your smartphone to create special promos. 
Upload a 30-second video, and you can draw attention to your 
island's best bits, whether your forte is creative terraforming, or 
inspirational design ideas and layouts. More straightforward is the 
option to make a custom poster using a screenshot. All you need to 
do in this case is think up a strapline — though in truth that proved 
rather too much of a busman’s holiday for us this month. 


Indie demand 
ID@Xbox showcase 
highlights a strong selection 
of forthcoming games 

from smaller studios... 


Core appeal 
A range of App store greats 
makes an Apple Arcade 


subscription more essential 


Old money 

Report claims more than 
£25m has been spent on retro 
games since lockdown began 


Rise up 

With four million copies 
shipped in three days, Capcom 
delivers another monster hit 


E 


Extended play 

...but at a bum-numbing 
three-and-a-half hours, many 
viewers switch off long before 
the stream wraps up 


Vita means death 

Handheld's online store is set 
to close; PS3 and PSP games 
will be gone by summer, too 


Ruh-Rohrer 

The Castle Doctrine creator 
auctions off art from prior 
collaborators as NFTs 


False frag 

Esports Integrity Commmission 
asks FBI to help deal with 
Counter-Strike match fixing 
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A little bit of politics 
I've never played World Of Warcraft, or 
Hearthstone, or indeed any of Blizzard's time 
(and money) black holes since the first 
Starcraft, which is why I was surprised to 
see in my tailored newsfeed an article on 
Activision Blizzard hiring controversial 
Republican Brian Bulatao as CAO. This 
comes despite laying off presumably 
thousands of employees in their European 
restructuring, each almost certainly more 
invested in gaming and the company than 
said businessman (how much says he has 
no clue what a murloc is?). 

I shared this with my Hearthstone-playing 
friend, and also read a few tweets on the 
subject, and was surprised at 


how many people had decided "Although 


that this move was the tolling 
of the bell for them. 

It strikes me as unfair that 
people are discounting games 
(or, indeed, entire companies) 
because of one person — how 
many developers, publishers 
and myriad others have toiled, 
often excruciatingly, late into 
the night (looking at you, CD 
Projekt Red) to create and perfect a product 
for people to enjoy, only to be snubbed by 
those unable to overlook such minutiae? 

Although Blizzard can probably afford to 
lose a few players, what of smaller 
companies? JK Rowling's comments have 
cast doubts amongst Potterheads about 
their continued involvement in the fandom, 
which is certain to impact sales of 
Avalanche's Hogwarts Legacy, if we are 
unable to separate art from artist. Each 
member of that team has likely invested as 
many hours into crafting their game as an 
average Warcraft player has going on raids. 

Should one higher-up really have the 
power to alter our gaming habits? These 
games are all about escaping into fantasy 
realms, after all, where we can forget about 
our real-world qualms — whether that be 
allegedly transphobic authors, antagonistic 


Blizzard can 
probably afford 
to lose players, 
what of smaller 
companies?" 


Republicans, or a global pandemic. I 
certainly don't want to be worrying about 
where my time and money has gone when 
the day comes that I finally pick up my 
wand and put on the sorting hat. 

Jake Mellor 


We often imagine what it must've been 

like to make, say, The Simpsons with 20th 
Century Studios money. Rough, presumably. 
Anyway, at least with awful solo indie 
developers (mentioning no names), we can 
be sure that no one is getting caught in the 
crossfire when we cut them out of our lives. 
It's not been much of a loss for us so far. 


Dealing with loss 
Long story short: due to a 
combination of system and 
user error (but much emphasis 
on the former), all my PS4-era 
saved data was erased. I won't 
go into detail about how that 
came about, but the aftermath 
was an interesting journey that 
closely resembled the Seven 
Stages of Grief. 

When what had happened 
dawned on me, I quietly turned off the 
console and put the controller down, sitting 
emotionless on the sofa in a state of shock 
and disbelief, but otherwise with an absence 
of any real feeling. Next came the denial. 
First denial that I even cared (‘I didn't want 
to play those games anyway’), then denial 
that the data was gone (‘I must be able to 
recover it’). I wasn't a current PS Plus 
subscriber, though, nor did I have a USB 
backup, so it was clear that I wasn't 
recovering anything. 

Guilt then hit as I realised the saved data 
included my partner's Stardew Valley farm, 
which she had put over 100 hours into, and 
was one fish away from collecting 
everything. As it all festered in my head, 
anger started to brew. ‘I’m done with 
PlayStation and this stupid sluggish thing. 
Screw gaming — I'll take up a more 


worthwhile hobby, A feeling of general 
malaise did linger for a while, until I was 
eventually able to rationalise things and 
come to a state of acceptance. I had finished 
most of the games, with many of them never 
likely to be replayed. I was actively playing a 
handful of games. My mid-game Judgement 
save was gone, but on the back of playing 
three Yakuza games, I was getting weary of 
the gameplay. Similarly, I had almost 
finished Graveyard Keeper, but the grind- 
heavy gameplay had taken its toll on my 
level of interest. 

Like pretty much every living adult, I 
don’t have a lot of free time to play games, 
and being cut free from some that were a bit 
of a slog felt even good in retrospect — a 
release. Maybe I'll come back to them with 
fresh eyes later on (I will never repeat that 
Graveyard Keeper grind), but in the 
meantime I'll play what I want to play, 
rather than what I feel like I need to 
complete. Writing this as my sort of final 
words on the topic has helped with that 
reflection process — though they also may 
be my final words full stop when my partner 
fully comprehends what happened to her 
Stardew Valley farm. 

Alastair Mooney 


Losing data builds character. At least that's 
what we said when we accidentally deleted a 
friend's 80-hour FFVI save many years ago. 
Not sure if it really worked, but worth a try? 


My letter of the month 
Ilove my PlayStation 5. Its design has 
grown on me, the DualSense is special, 
and there is some great software available 
already. Though in 2021, when we are likely 
to see an increasing number of delays, with 
Gran Turismo 7 and Gotham Knights already 
retreating just three months in, I can't help 
but envy Xbox Game Pass and its position 
as a back-catalogue machine. 

There are some exceptions. Arkane's 
Deathloop looks to be the biggest shake-up 
of the FPS genre since BioShock. Guerrilla is 


looking to continue its form with Horizon 
Forbidden West. Santa Monica Studio's God Of 
War: Ragnarok would be an immense offering 
at the tail end of the year, but in 2021, nothing 
is certain. If the trend keeps up, my PS5 will 
continue dominating my entertainment setup, 
with very little to show for it. Game Pass 
subscribers have no such problem. 

It's a cliché at this point to label the 
service as ‘the best deal in gaming’ but that 
doesn't make it untrue. My knuckles go white 
at the regular updates posted to Xbox's social 
accounts, announcing the latest wave of titles 
available at that frustratingly low price. The 
Mass Effect trilogy. The Witcher 3: Wild Hunt. 
The Halo Series. Bethesda's 20-strong 
offering to celebrate the finalisation of their 
deal with Microsoft. I could go on. 

Their strategy of pushing services over 
hardware is working — for me, anyway. I have 
been so close to pushing the button on the 
Series S or Series X, not because I want the 
console, but because I want that freedom to 
dip in and out without buyer's remorse. 
PlayStation are listening, made evident by the 
newly announced Play At Home program. But 
for now, it's not a patch on Game Pass. 
Marcus Hodgkinson 


In the history of all things, has there ever 
been a more flagrant appeal to winning a 
letter-of-the-month prize? Probably not. And 
because of that, we cannot deny it. Twelve 
months' worth of XGPU is duly on its way. 


You need a key for coming in 
Deathloop (E357) looks like it will be a 
masterwork. Think of all the ways you can 
manipulate your enemies to create a brilliant 
operation! But how many folks out there will 
be able to experience such delights? 

In recent months I have been sharing my 
Super Mario Maker creations with a dozen 
of my roommates (we live in a commune). 
They have fairly good taste in art and they 
appreciate a wide range of mediums, but not 
computer games. Although my levels were 
clever enough to teach them the possibilities 


DISPATCHES 
DIALOGUE 


www.facebook.com/ 
edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
fellow Edge readers 


of Mario, their lack of manual dexterity kept 
getting in their way. Making a running jump 
was too difficult for most, and none of them 
were able to hold a shell while jumping and 
punting it against a ‘?’-block. What's the 
point of beautiful design if players can’t 
actually do what they desire? 

One of them grew up playing Mario and got 
way farther than the rest. They were even able 
to do something the level didn’t want them to 
do. Their immediate response was, “Yay, I 
cheated the game!” (Here’s a secret: I planned 
this to be discovered. Don’t tell them.) As for 
Deathloop, I look forward to doing something 
unique, something that came from my heart. 
But I’m also aware I will only be able to do so 
thanks to having played many games. 

Let me be more precise: I’ve practised 
moving things in many games. Expressing 
yourself in Deathloop is done by moving 
something on a screen. As mundane as that 
sounds, it is still the most organic way a 
player can immediately communicate with a 
computer. Which leads me to an earnest 
question: how are the children doing? I grew 
up on D-pads and buttons. The kids I come 
across are using touchscreens. Or watching 
Fortnite. I recall beating SMB aged eight. The 
couple of eight-to-12-year-olds I occasionally 
game with can’t even get past level 1-2 (of 
course, I had Nintendo Power at my side). 

Will the next generation never appreciate 
the delight of discovering Super Metroid’s wall 
jump? Is there a reason to call for gaming 
literacy in schools? Are consoles with buttons 
becoming too expensive for young ages? Am I 
yelling at clouds? 

Robert August de Meijer 


To be honest, the only reason our SNES 
Mini is on standby nowadays is because 
sometimes it needs powering up in order to 
show these young whippersnappers that, yes, 
building in Fortnite at a speed that feels 
beyond the capacity of the human eye may 
be a useful skill, but do you know all of the 
shortcuts in Super Mario Kart? DO YOU?! 
EXACTLY. Thank you, now go to bed. B 
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us back to happier and more innocent 

times. The effect is the stronger, of course, 
if they do so in a self-consciously neo-retro 
way. Just as a modern writer might choose to 
compose a historical novel in a pastiche of 
18th-century prose style, a modern videogame 
might employ and play with tropes from 
1970s and 1980s classics for purposes both 
straightforwardly nostalgic ludically 
paratextual. All of which, impatient reader, is 
one ^Parklife"-worthy way of saying: look, 
they rebooted Ghosts ’n Goblins! 

As someone old enough to have actually 
played Capcom’s arcade classic in the chip 
shop, as well as the ZX Spectrum port and the 
much better (it pained me to accept it) C64 
port as a friend’s house, I am also old enough 
to have forgotten just how viciously hard it 
was — something new Switch shiverer Ghosts 
"n Goblins Resurrection wastes no time in 
gleefully reminding me. At least it has 
selectable difficulty levels besides the rock- 
hard original. But a lot of the challenge comes 
from the particular choices the developers 
made as to what to update and what to keep. 

The art is quite glorious, as each 
monstrous level comes to life from a 
watercolour sketch, and you might notice 
subtle brush-marks on grey stone battlements 
if you are not too busy evading lurching 
zombies, massive pigs, or on-fire pink wolves 
— you know the kind of thing. Individual 
blades of grass blow in the demonic wind. The 
music, too, is high-definition, chamber- 
orchestra comedy horror. In all respects it 
looks and sounds like a polished modern 
game. But it doesn’t feel like one at all. 

“Just like its predecessors,’ Capcom 
promises in its promotional blurb, “Ghosts ‘n 
Goblins Resurrection makes use of simple 
controls that anyone can enjoy.” This is true, 
but also false, for what Resurrection keeps 
from the original is a control-and-feedback 
system that, in 2021, feels horribly and 
unfairly janky. Your knight’s lurching, panicky 
jumpfeel and inability to shoot on the 


|> all artforms, videogames can transport 


and 
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Trigger Happy 


Shoot first, ask questions later 


In all respects it looks 
and sounds like a polished 
modern game. But it 
doesn’t feel like one at all 


diagonal, limiting him only to horizontal and 
vertical firing, make him seem like a 1980s 
videogame hero trapped in a 2020s 
environment for which he is sorely ill- 
equipped. Sure, that may be how we all feel 
trying to navigate the real world from time to 
time, but this is a peculiarly disempowering 
design decision. And because Resurrection is 
not a literal remake of the original but simply 
a spiritual successor, changing the jump 
mechanics would not have caused the storm 
of controversy that surrounded the apparently 
borked jump distance and collision detection 
of the 2017 Crash Bandicoot N. Sane Trilogy. 


Jumpfeel, after all, is the single most 
important aspect of how any platform game 
feels to play, and those games that have got it 
right through the ages — from Manic Miner 
and Super Mario Bros through to the likes of 
the Rayman series — can still be felt in the 
fingers and the little lift of the spirits that we 
feel even when remembering them. And there 
is a modern jumpfeel in the best of those 
games that is more physics-informed, with a 
sense of weight and air and drift, even though 
it is a fantastical physics. In his pathetically 
quick descent back to earth, indeed, the 
knight of Ghosts "n Goblins has a more 
disappointingly realistic jump than we have 
become entitled to. 

The jumpfeel of the titular robot in Paul 
Helman and Sean Scaplehorn’s Horace, also 
recently released on Switch, is by contrast a 
thing of beauty, a joyful momentary defeat of 
gravity; and by comparison to Ghosts ’n 
Goblins Resurrection, Horace as a game 
represents almost the opposite attitude to 
past glories. It plays on nostalgia much harder 
than Capcom’s game — right from the opening 
screen that mimics the old Thames Television 
logo, and through its loving recreations of 
bygone classics such as Pong and OutRun — 
but our hero is very much a 2020s protagonist 
in a 1980s environment. And with 2020s 
powers over it, exemplified as the world 
rotates through 90 degrees in a flash when 
you walk up a wall. 

It is stil fundamentally old-school 
platforming, of course, but the difference is 
stark: Horace is very much a modern 
videogame inspired by past glories, while if 
Ghosts ’n Goblins Resurrection were not trading 
on the name and character of its illustrious 
forebear it would hardly merit a modern 
release at all. Perhaps you feel that is unkind, 
but as our robot friend Horace says, “for me, 
videogames really were the highest artform”. 
And with great height, as all platforming 
heroes know, comes great responsibility. 


Steven Poole’s Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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Categories 

e Most tactile tech design 

e Best use of colour and tech 

e Smartest furniture design 

e Smartest lighting design 

e Best collaboration (tech + design brand) 
* Best life-improving / wellbeing design 


e Application of nature and tech / best sustainable design 


* Best-looking television design 

* Bestuse of re-used materials in tech 

e Smartest luggage / carry-on bag 

* Sleekest portable speaker 

e Zippiest personal mobility 

* Domestic genius tech 

* Ingenious home application 

e Most influential social media tech tool 

e Wine & Design award for best home bar accessory 
e Most intelligent multitasking object 

* Most stylish personal / wearable tech 

e Go-ahead transportation service 

e Fittest-looking home gym equipment 

e Work from home award for best desktop tech 


A new awards event for ideas 

that inspire and technology that 
lasts, the Wallpaper* Smart Space 
Awards celebrate the objects, 
accessories, services and tools 
that combine beauty, design, 
innovation and style to make the 
very most of our digital lifestyles 
and make the places we inhabit 
noticeably smarter. 


Our panel of Wallpaper* editors, 
designers and industry experts 
will be judging each category 
based on quality, impact and user 
experience. Winners will feature 
across Wallpaper* platforms. 


Anyone can enter; the Wallpaper* 
Smart Space Awards call out to big 
tech brands, start-ups, innovators, 
designers and makers. Send us the 
stuff that beautifies and improves 
the spaces that surround us. 


Nomination deadline: 
24 June 2021 
Winners announced: 


30 July 2021 


For more information about the 
awards and how to enter, visit: 
www.futureevents.uk/ 
smartspaceawards 
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SAM BARLOW 


Unreliable Narrator 


Exploring stories in games and the art of telling tales 


gone a whole 12 months without having 
to answer innocently phrased questions 
about my thoughts on “violent videogames”. 
These conversations are most difficult 
because I’m never quite sure what I actually 
think. Easy enough for me as Mr Indie Story 
Games to dump on Call Of Duty and take the 
moral high ground. But do I want to? With 
other media I’m the first to leap to the 
defence of violence, artistic or otherwise; I'll 
quote David Cronenberg talking about A 
History Of Violence and how he needs to 
mediate his relationship to the violence that 
exists in much of the world. But are games 
different? In the absence of dinner-party chat 
to hash it out, this topic has been on my 
mind. I’ve just started work on a new game 
and it's one that will let players fight and kill. 
It's been a minute since I’ve had to wrestle 
with these ideas, and my mind is a jumble. 
Yesterday I watched an old video of myself 
promoting my first professional game, Serious 
Sam: The Next Encounter. It was funny seeing 
my baby face earnestly pitch the game's 
weapons and gory cartoon violence. *You have 
double-fisted Uzis! You can powerslide your 
jeep into enemies to make roadkill!” Bless 
that game and its underwhelming subtitle. 
Before I joined the industry I made a text 
game that was born of my frustration that, 
even at the height of the genre's literary 
ambitions, players would gleefully type 
narratively dissonant violent instructions as a 
way of kidding around inside a game's 
simulation. The standard Infocom parser 
response was *Violence isn't the answer to 
this one”. My game tried to make the player 
feel bad by taking those inputs at face value 
and actually acting on them. *OK, what if we 
do ‘attack woman’? This is probably a story 
about a psychopath.” As I tested the game, in 
attempting to support all the sociopathic 
commands, I ended up digging deeper to 
accommodate all possible commands, and the 
game became about looking for something 
deeper once violence was exhausted. 


IE silver lining of lockdown is that I have 
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Can you really make a 
point about violence if 
you've balanced the shotgun 
so it feels really good? 


I remember a focus test for a motocross 
game that was dying because the kids didn't 
care for the licence. We quickly improvised a 
new pitch that emphasised the violence and 
bloody crashes, and saw the kids' faces light 
up. The resulting game would reward you for 
deliberately crashing your vehicle and causing 
dramatic accidents, but was not a homage to 
JG Ballard. (Justifying his violence, Ballard 
considered himself someone who stands in 
the road and waves to warn “danger ahead") 

I remember feeling physically sick when I 
read that the curb-stomp move in Gears Of 
War's multiplayer mode was inspired by a 


scene from American History X, a movie 
about white-supremacist violence. 

I remember the disputes about removing 
the ability to fight in Silent Hill: Shattered 
Memories. We talked a lot about the 
redundancy of combat in most games. We 
analysed hundreds of horror movies to 
remind ourselves that the good ones 
identified with a vulnerable victim for whom 
fighting back was pointless. Facing death 
through their suffering was cathartic. The 
zombie films that inspired a lot of videogame 
violence were a product of the anger of the 
'60s. Their trick was to show man's violence 
to man with a conceit that had us identify 
with the killers. A zombie is a person it's OK 
to shotgun in the head. To use that as our 
framework for our story was undesirable. 

I worked on a game for a big publisher 
that had 'visceral combat' in its bulleted 
feature list. We sent team members down 
safe-search-disabled research rabbit holes to 
discover fresh ideas for contractually required 
kill animations. One day I some 
developers fighting through a test room full of 
clones of my favourite story NPC, pulverising 
them. Everyone was laughing at the sheer 
horrific spectacle of it. I was reminded of 
homicide detectives and the sick humour that 
they develop to deal with proximity to death. 

I look at the game I’m making now. It's a 
horror game and at its heart are various types 
of violence. Like all horror stories, it's about 
reckoning with our mortality. Why do we 
fight and kill? To survive. To eat. For fun? I 
don't really think it's possible to make a game 
about violence if the core loop is violence. We 
know it's hard to analyse a system while also 
existing within it. Can you really make a 
point about violence if you've balanced the 
shotgun so it feels really good? It's a scam. 

I think I had the right idea with my text 
game. The violence is there. But perhaps the 
point isn't the violence itself but what comes 
after, once we've exhausted it? 


Saw 


Sam Barlow is the founder of NYC-based Drowning A Mermaid 
Productions. He can be found on Twitter at @mrsambarlow 
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THE GAMES IN OUR SIGHTS THIS MONTH 


Last Stop 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


The Magnificent 
Trufflepigs 

PC 

Hell Let Loose 


PC, PS5, Xbox Series 


Severed Steel 
PC, PS4 
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Nobody Saves 52 
The Wor 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 

52 
Glitchpunk 
PC 

52 
She Dreams Elsewhere 
PC, Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 59 


Life Is Strange: 
True Colors 

PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 


Moonglow Bay 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Death’s Door 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Loot River 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Sherlock Holmes 
Chapter One 

PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


On location 


Whether it's an authentic recreation of a real place or a fictional realm 
brought to lite by the imaginations of its designers, a good videogame 
setting isn't just captivating while we're in it, it becomes firmly lodged in our 
memories when we're not. The very best endure well beyond the end 
credits, the recollection of being there akin to remembering a favourite 
holiday destination, albeit one available to us trom the comfort of our sofas. 

Switching its game's original US setting to London — and not the tourist 
hotspots we usually see in games, but rather Zone 2 and beyond — has 
helped Variable State establish an authentic voice for its fantastical 
anthology last Stop. The convincing kitchen-sink drama grounds the 
supernatural and scifi themes, while we find ourselves lingering during the 
outdoor scenes for glimpses of a world we've been denied for so long. 

We find it hard not to swoon at The Magnificent Trufflepigs' idealised 
vision of the English countryside, too, with its sweeping acres of farmland 
and summery skies. Even as we get our feet and hands muddy, digging up 
treasures we've pinpointed with our metal detector, we can look out across 

these lush green fields and take snaps with an in-game 


MOST smartphone. We suspect that when the full game arrives 

WANTED in a couple of months, we'll need to clear some more 

Forspoken PC,PS5 space in our screenshots folder. 

Luminous Productions’ Project Athia 

h , and far: i i 

aes Sometimes a place only becomes appealing once 

Sibi ali А radi you've spruced it up a bit. The myriad transformations in 
prawling open 


world makes Link look positively шө. DrinkBoy's Nobody Saves The World are its main hook, 
The A t PC, Xbox One, Xbox Seri К В А А 

Атон a year on, ifs hightimewe Юи dispelling the corrupting ooze from this characterful 
caught up with E346's cover star, which Й . . . "E" 
looked better than ever during Microsofts Z@IACHike land to make it more welcoming is an enticing 


ID@Xbox showcase. Even at its most 


frenetic, its co-op twir-tick acion тиз longderm goal. And if you really want your setting to stick 
smoothly: this is one cyberpunk game . . . 
ааа айта, in the mind, you can always contrive a story that takes 


Mario Golf: Super Rush Switch 
Deadline-week palate cleanser Clap 
Hanz Golf has us eager to spoil more 


оле li б^ holiday there, but the vibrant, surreal headspace of 


place within it. We wouldn't necessarily want to take a 


latest. Indeed, 't be doi h Р Р > е : 
walking а all in the realtime Speed cot Mo therinspired indie RPG She Dreams Elsewhere is опе 
mode, as you race to the ball between 


shots to hole out before your rivals. we're already looking forward Io revisiting. 
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LAST 


STOP 


All change for the Virginia dev's 
surprising sciencefiction anthology 


Developer 
Publisher 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


Pete run through a Tube station, laughing. 

Pete dons the bobby's hat he's just stolen, 
as its owner and another officer give chase. 
Trapped on the platform, the young pair 
sprint down the tunnel, diving through a 
maintenance-access door just in time as a 
train hurtles by. Yet as they catch their breath, 
they realise they're not alone. A mysterious 
man tells them they're late, before ushering 
them towards a door: “Either you're coming, or 
piss off" As it opens, the screen fills with a 
dazzling green light. Hearing the voices of 
their pursuers getting closer, Sam boldly heads 
through, yet Pete hesitates. As the police catch 
up with him, the door is flung open for a 
second time — but the only thing behind it is 
a brick wall. “I don't believe it,” Pete gasps. 

Nor do we. The second game from the 
makers of Virginia has a similarly arresting 
opening, but otherwise — at first glance, at 
least — it could hardly be more different in 
approach. There’s dialogue, for starters, and 
quite a lot of it. It’s an anthology, with three 
overlapping stories instead of one. The setting 
could hardly be more different, too. Yes, it’s 
still rooted in the uncanny: where Virginia was 
something of a pastiche of Twin Peaks and 
The X-Files, there are definite hints of The 
Outer Limits here. But it’s distinctly lighter 
in tone, and draws from a broader range of 


Е 1982. Teenage schoolkids Sam and 


Variable State 

Annapurna Interactive 

PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
UK 

2021 


influences, from body-swap comedies to 
kitchen-sink dramas. Just as we’re about to 
mention the Cornetto trilogy, writer and 
composer Lyndon Holland nods towards 
“Edgar Wright comedies, and things like 
Misfits”. We also detect hints of Doctor Who 
and Attack The Block. 

It’s clear, in other words, that Variable 
State wants to do something very different 
from its award-winning debut. But the original 
pitch was closer to it — as Jonathan 
Burroughs, who has co-written and 
co-directed the game with Terry Kenny and 
Holland, explains. “Our points of reference 
were, on the one hand, things like Magnolia 
for the ensemble [cast] and overlapping 
narratives, but we were also thinking about 
anthology shows like The Twilight Zone, 
where there’s a much stricter delineation of 
stories,” he says. “We thought it would inherit 
the mood of Virginia — it’d be quite dark, and 
maybe the stories would end on a sour note. 
But I think over the course of development, 
for various reasons, the tone has changed.” 

So has the game. When pitched to 
Annapurna Interactive in 2017, it was called 
Moon Lake. It was again set in the US. And it 
was four stories instead of three — with only 
one of the original quartet making the final 
cut. That one was Paper Dolls, in which a 
schlubby dad and a young high-flying game № 


Between chapters, you'll 
see Last Stop's central cast 
riding the Tube. Choose a 
story to continue and they'll 
get up as if disembarking 
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LAST STOP 


developer end up in each other’s bodies, 
shortly after encountering the enigmatic 
stranger from that pre-title sequence — who 
doesn’t appear to have aged since the '80s. 
“We were always excited about that one,” 
Burroughs says. *Because it seemed to lend 
itself so well to interactive dialogue.” Yet it's 
turned out to be the biggest headache. “Just on 
a logistical level, remembering what refers to 
which version of each character has been a bit 
of a nightmare!" he laughs. 

It was when the three sat down to write 
the dialogue that everything changed. With 
Virginia, Holland explains, the mood was set 
by the absence of speech, with his score doing 
a healthy share of the storytelling. But for 
Paper Dolls and Stranger Danger in particular 
(the latter focusing on a schoolgirl who makes 
a shocking discovery when she and two friends 
follow another mystery man to their local 
swimming pool at night), a lighter touch 


Even with a structure thats 
more TV than film, there's 
a cinematic feel here 


seemed to work best. ^We were also conscious 
that a lot of games out there have a more 
morose tone;" he says, *So we wanted to do 
something that had a bit more levity to it.” 


Even with dialogue, you can't imagine 
any of the characters in Virginia yelling, “Run, 
you bellend!" Nor would they ever find 
themselves casually throwing laughing-gas 
canisters at bottles and security cameras from 
a balcony above a fish-and-chip shop. Moving 
the game to London (“And not the tourist-y 
‘sights and sounds’ version, but Zone 2 and 
outwards,” Burroughs specifies) helped inform 
the writing. But what prompted the shift? “JB 
made us do it!” Kenny laughs. “I mean, it's so 
uniquely what it is now, at this stage it's hard 
to imagine it being any other way.” 

Burroughs says it was crucial to ground the 
science-fiction elements within a setting in 
which they could offer a more authentic voice. 
“We thought perhaps we wouldn’t be able to 
bring that sort of depth or nuance to it if it 
was set in America, because we wouldn’t have 


that firsthand, lived experience,” he says. “And 
the thought of bringing the places that are on 
our doorstep into the game was very attractive. 
There are bits of Hounslow and Tower Hamlets 
in there... it’s a contrived, fictionalised borough 
of London, but hopefully it captures those parts 
of London that are a little bit out of the way.” 
It certainly does that, with scenes that 
involve nothing more than walking characters 
around their workplace or neighbourhood, 
viewed from fixed cameras that highlight the 
environment while subtly guiding you to your 
destination. It takes some getting used to, and 
on occasion we find ourselves bumping up 
against invisible walls. But when Variable 
State experimented with a more open world, 
the approach proved troublesome. “The pacing 
suffered," Holland says. *But we still wanted to 
preserve some feeling that you were in control 
of each character. Being able to walk around 
feels like you're playing that character more 
than just using dialogue choices. And as soon 
as we had all these sets, we start thinking, 
‘OK, let's find cool ways of shooting them?” 
Indeed, even with a structure that's more 
TV than film, with its narrative cliffhangers 
and brisk ‘previously on...’ recaps, there's a 
cinematic feel here. Yet it’s in the editing that 
the Virginia DNA is most apparent. There’s a 
keen sense of forward momentum even during 
the exploration scenes, with a movement speed 
that’s more about getting from A to B quickly 
than allowing you to study your environment. 
The dialogue is snappier still; conversations 
flow quickly and organically, partly thanks to 
the limited amount of time you’re given to 
offer a response. The studio suggests it might 
tweak that to give you more thinking time — 
perhaps it could be limited to the more key 
narrative-shaping decisions, but otherwise it 
feels right as it is. These are not choices to 
agonise over, but ones you make instinctively. 
They come thick and fast, too. “From the 
early stages, we were keen that almost every 
time that a character you’re controlling speaks, 
you have an opportunity to make a choice 
about the tone or direction of a conversation,” 
Burroughs explains. From an arty silent movie 
mystery to a chatty TV sci-fi anthology, it’s 
quite the leap for Variable State. But on the 
evidence of these early chapters, Last Stop is as 
distinctive and intriguing as its predecessor. Ш 


Beyond the 
Beyond 


It's not all walking 
and talking – some 
conversations keep 
your thumbs busy, 
too. Aside from the 
aforementioned 
target practice, you'll 
engage in simple 
interactions – nudging 
the stick to scroll 
through photos on a 
mobile phone, while 
a quarter-circle 
movement spoons 
cereal into your 
mouth. If that Quantic 
Dream-style approach 
rings alarm bells, fear 
not: this is David Cage 
with a sense of 
humour. Take the 
second story, in which 
we play Meena, a 
tough professional 
with a complex 
personal life. At work, 
you'll look through 
her eyes to analyse a 
rival, scanning them 
for weaknesses like a 
corporate Terminator. 
And a sex scene is 
anything but leery: 
we go from pre- to 
post-coital within 
three shots. 


TOP Molly steals the show 

in Paper Dolls, with her 
incessant barrage of 
questions and observations 
needling weary dad John 
during their morning routine. 
ABOVE The walking 
animations are brisk and a 
little cartoonish, in keeping 
with the art style. You may 
occasionally lose sight of 
your current character as 

the camera shifts to a new 
angle, but they'll keep 
walking in the right direction 
as long as you're pushing 
the analogue stick 


DINGWALL TOWER 


TOP Conversations in games can 
often feel static, but Variable State 
thinks harder than most about how 
to present dialogue exchanges. 
ABOVE Meena’s affair clearly 
weighs heavily on her mind. 

MAIN It's a game hard not to binge. 
We end up playing well beyond the 
chapters we're allowed to discuss 
in the context of this preview 


Finding a missing earring may 
be your main goal, but should 
you be in the mood for a bit of 
extracurricular detective work, 
there will be additional story 
threads to follow, focusing on 
a handful of local legends 


THE 


MAGNIFICENT 
TRUFFLEPIGS 


Detectorists meets 
Firewatch? We dig it 


Developer 
Publisher 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


Thunkd 

AMC Games 
RE 

UK 

Early summer 


ABOVE Bonus dialogue 
encourages you to take your 
time and properly soak up 
your charming surroundings. 
TOP RIGHT In the current 
build, at least, you 
automatically stop in place 
when you've reached the 
right point to dig up 
treasure. Excavation involves 
nothing more than a button 
press, but it adds to the 
sense of methodical routine. 
MAIN Crawshaw was a 
designer on Everybody's 
Gone To The Rapture, so 

it's no great surprise that 
Trufflepigs offers similarly 
picturesque views. 

BELOW LEFT The game's title, 
incidentally, comes from a 
nickname given to Beth by 
her dad, for her talent at 
sniffing out treasures. She's 
also given her metal 
detector a similar moniker. 
BELOW RIGHT AMC Games’ 
Simon Ferrari, on signing up 
the game: "I was always 
looking for a Sundance-style 
game: one that was like a 
prestige, interpersonal 
drama, with a lot of mystery 
and intrigue." Job done 
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THE MAGNIFICENT 
TRUFFLEPIGS 


h, the great outdoors. How we’ve 

missed you. The debut game from 

Thunkd, a micro-studio founded by 
The Chinese Room alumnus Andrew 
Crawshaw, presents the English countryside 
at its most idyllic just as we’re most 
susceptible to its bucolic appeal. Yes, we 
might be spending plenty of time digging 
around in the mud, pulling out our trowel to 
excavate a range of treasures buried within 
acres of sprawling farmland, but as we sweep 
our metal detector across the ground, we’re 
able to turn our gaze to summery blue skies 
and lush green fields, luxuriating in a vision 
of our homeland we can enjoy for once. 

As a nation obsessed with the past — often 
to our detriment — metal-detecting feels like 
a quintessentially English pastime. Yet while 
it’s the mechanical focus of The Magnificent 
Trufflepigs, Crawshaw didn’t simply want to 
tell a story about what you dig up. “There was 
going to be this whole backstory about things 
that had gone on on the site of this farm,” he 
tells us. “But there’s a lot of story games 
where it’s all about finding things in the past.” 
Instead, he decided to focus on the two 
central characters: Beth, played by Luci Fish, 
who cajoles Adam (Doctor Who’s Arthur 
Darvill) into helping her out on a mission to 
recover a lost earring before the land is 
converted to a solar farm. 

Playing as Adam, you'll talk to Beth via a 
pair of cheap walkie-talkies — “the coolest 
toys money could buy in 2005;" she quips. 
“Haven’t we grown out of toys?” he responds. 
“Oh, chill out, they'll do the job,” she shoots 
back. Just as Netflix film The Dig was 
nominally about the excavation of an ancient 
ship at Sutton Hoo, but found greater 
meaning in the friendship between kindred 
spirits Basil Brown and Edith Pretty, this 
affectionate repartee between the central pair 
is the beating heart of the game. 


*'The treasure becomes more of a 
vehicle for these conversations to happen,” 
Crawshaw explains, noting that some finds 
have metaphorical significance, while others 
progress the story. Certain discoveries are 
placed randomly, while key treasures appear 
at fixed points. While Beth advises you to 
methodically move across the fields in 


straight lines, you can go wherever you please, 
though with each find you'll drop the metal 
detector, so you can easily pick up where you 
left off if you go for a wander during a chat 
with Beth. “It’s just so you've always got a 
marker laid down;" Crawshaw says. ^We're 
toying with the idea of allowing people to 
walk a bit faster when they're talking. But the 
danger is that they walk off and never find 
where they were again.” 

As long as you don't mind the insistent 
beeping, it's mostly a pleasant wander outside 
in the sunshine. You'll get to break for lunch 
together, the camera switching to an external 
view as the pair share sandwiches and lemon 
drizzle cake in a car while discussing their 
finds, which you'll capture, along with a 
handful of landmarks, via your phone's 
camera. With just five days to find what 
yow’re looking for, you'll still be getting your 
hands dirty at sundown, though since it's 


The affectionate repartee 
between the central pair is the 
beating heart of the game 


summer “it’s never going to get pitch black”, 
Crawshaw says. 

Still, there are hints of dark clouds on the 
horizon as far as the story is concerned. The 
earring Beth is seeking is part of a pair, the 
first of which was a life-changing discovery 
that brought her money and local attention. 
But already there's a sense that there may be 
ulterior motives, with an urgency in her voice 
when she refers to *unfinished business" Is 
she looking for closure, or something more? 

Otherwise, the tone has much in common 
with the convivial feel of a Sunday teatime 
drama. Against our better instincts, we laugh 
at a classic dad joke about wind turbines, 
while Fish and Darvill share a likeable rapport, 
which is helped by a script that does a nice 
line in flirtatious bickering. *You could 
probably train a monkey to do this," Adam 
scoffs. “Maybe I just did,” Beth replies. Ignore 
the superlative in the title, then. This is, in 
the best way, a much more modest affair; an 
“evening-sized” story into which we're already 
keen to dig a little deeper. BM 


Walk the talk 


On occasion, you're 
presented with 
alternative dialogue 
options while talking 
to Beth, though 
Crawshaw explains 
that it's not part of a 
branching story. "It's 
for flavour," he says. 
"We experimented 
with the [choices] 
having an effect, but 
it always felt like we 
were adding them 
just for an excuse to 
have that kind of 
variety and 
influence." He doesn't 
mind saying that his 
story has a definite 
beginning, middle 
and end, in other 
words. "| don't want 
people to veer off 
too far. You do get 

a flavour of their 
characters and 
personalities 
depending on what 
you ask, and it gives a 
little extra insight. But 
l'd prefer to tell one 
story really well than 
water it down just for 
the expense of, you 
know, getting more 
playable hours." 


Al 


Developer 

Black Matter 
Publisher Team17 
Format PC, PS5, 
Xbox Series 
Origin Australia 
Release 2021 


HELL LET LOOSE 
Learn by dying like a dog for no good reason 


C onventional WWII shooters have the 
player inhabit Tom Hanks' Captain 
Miller — the Saving Private Ryan 
protagonist who, through a combination of 
gumption and dumb luck, is witness to 
meaningless death but never its subject (well, 
not until the very end, at least). Black Matter 
CEO Max Rea likes to say that Hell Let Loose 
newbies are the men standing behind Hanks on 
the D-Day landing craft — the ones who take a 
bullet the moment the ramp hits the beach. 

“Normally, I think people's first or second 
game is an extremely overwhelming and 
bewildering experience that's largely just 
terrifying," he says. *Things are exploding 
incredibly loudly around you, you wonder how 
you're alive still, and then you die. You never 
see the person who kills you.” 

Then comes an inflection point, Rea says. 
“Most players will figure out, ‘Is this something 
I want to overcome? Do I want to be the wolf at 
the top of this animal kingdom, or can I just not 
handle it?” The Captain Millers of his studio’s 
50v50 FPS earn their coolheadedness and knack 
for survival through study and experience. 


It’s а brusque approach to onboarding, 
especially in the sphere of large-scale 
multiplayer where indies are understandably 
concerned about low player numbers ringing an 
early death knell for their games. “If you don’t 
have enough players to fill a server, then new 
players won’t come to the game,” Rea says. 
“That was by far the biggest worry.” 

After the first sweaty month of Early Access 
in the summer of 2019, however, Black Matter 
saw a community band together — one to which 
we can attest, having scrolled through the many 
full matches in Hell Let Loose's endearingly ’90s 
server list. When PS5 and Xbox Series players 
crawl into the Battle Of Carentan later this year, 
they'll do so with an army of Redditors and 
Discord members at their back. 

Rea believes console players will find that 
well of shared knowledge organically, and we 
suspect he may be right. There's something 
about the vulnerability and horror of starting 


out in Hell Let Loose that pushes you naturally 
towards your squad's officer, who represents 
connection and support. Only the officer has a 
direct line to Command, and can pass on the 
intel that might save you from stumbling 
blindly into the path of an enemy tank. 

Filtering that information is a skilled job, and 
experienced officers become effective middle 
managers. ^We tried to refine how many people 
were in the unit,” Rea says. “If you make them 
very large you have to contend with umpteen 
more voices, and if you make them too small it 
becomes extremely fractionated. But I can't 
claim responsibility for that flow-of- 
information hierarchy. There were mods from 
the past decade that pioneered that, and Hell 
Let Loose is a direct result of no triple-A game 
being made of those mods.” 

Specifically, Rea worships at the altar of 
Project Reality, the Battlefield and ARMA mod 
which rejected conventional FPS balance in 
favour of accentuating the differences between 
roles. “I’m always tempted to write an essay 
about what it did,” he says. “Having to hide 
from a tank put you into this almost Splinter 


“Do | want to be the wolf at 
the top of this animal kingdom, 
or can І just not handle it? 


Cell-type experience, which was much more 
fun than trying to destroy it. It widened out 
the variety of gameplay loops within an FPS 
away from just the act of shooting people” 

It's easy to file Hell Let Loose in a dusty 
drawer with other historical wargames. But Rea 
sees it as part of a wave of modern, Twitch- 
ready multiplayer shooters that value anecdote 
generation over kill/death ratios, such as 
Escape From Tarkov and Hunt: Showdown. 
“Players now care more about narrative than 
they do about kills,” he says. “With Hell Let 
Loose, a lot of it is about your own personal 
narrative, and retelling that to other people is 
where the excitement and the fun is" BM 
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Reality check 


Rea was a moderator 
in DayZ's original 
forums, and is almost 
certain he played 
Project Reality in the 
same circles as Dean 
‘Rocket’ Hall — since 
Rea is Australian, and 
Hall a New Zealander. 
"The line in the sand 
where traditional 
wisdom for gameplay 
pacing got destroyed 
was DayZ in 2012," 
Rea says. "The 
popularity of it 
showed everyone 
that players didn't 
need to be caught in 
a 30-second loop – 
they could be given 
that tension and that 
time. It was like 
seeing Project Reality 
go wide-scale." DayZ 
ultimately birthed 
battle royale, which 
in turn gives players 
the framework to 
understand Hell Let 
Loose. "The narrative 
that games like 
PUBG gave people 

is what was so 
exciting: tedium 

for 30 minutes, and 
then one car chase 
for 45 seconds." 


TOP The HUD is practically empty, 
but map markers can be summoned 
into play with the push of a key. 
ABOVE In their drab military garb, 
enemies are tricky to spot with the 
naked eye, even in broad daylight. 
MAIN Squad communication is 
essential in order to ensure you 
know just what you're walking into 


BARRACKS 


JNIFORM 


RIFLEMAN 


TOP Heavy armour requires 
specialists to pilot, and other 
specialists to pull apart. 

LEFT There's no jack-of-all- 
trades class, but the Rifleman 
is a sensible place to start 


Developer 
Greylock Studio 
Publisher Digerati 
Format PC, PS4 
Origin US 
Release Summer 
(PC), TBA (PS4) 


SEVERED STEEL 


This indie FPS is a cut above 
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att Larrabee had been teaching 

computer science to middle- 

schoolers for years when he came up 
with the idea for Severed Steel. Having picked 
up an assortment of development skills over 
time, he began to think about “what my dream 
game would be,” considering elements from a 
variety of games he’d loved since childhood. 
Now we’ve played it, it’s hard to credit the 
notion that it all came together while Larrabee 
was on a long, leisurely bike ride; the action 
here is lean, exciting and blisteringly fast. 
This is a short, sharp shock of an FPS, one 
that clearly benefits from having been 
stripped back from its original form. 

Formerly called Impact — until Larrabee 

realised another game on Steam shared that 


“What about making a 
character where reloading 
wouldn't be an option?" 


title, so it had to go — the game was very 
different at first. ^When it started, I pictured 
these large, sprawling worlds, like Half-Life 
or Bioshock style, with a lot of physical 
objectives and puzzles,” he says. “But as time 
went on, testers were like, ‘The combat’s 
where it’s at — just give us more of that?” 
Those testers, on this evidence, were right. 
Combat has pace, and a combo system that 
incentivises replays. We’re reminded of the 
breach-and-clear focus of Ground Shatter’s 
interestingly flawed Rico, as you kick open 
doors before taking out the guards inside. But 
the rooms are larger here, and you won’t get 
far by methodically advancing through them. 
Rather, you need to be in constant motion, 
wall-running, diving and sliding to avoid 
incoming fire. Movement lines let you know 
you’re mid-stunt, and so can’t be damaged; 
meanwhile, you can squeeze the left trigger to 
enter slow-motion, giving you more time to 
refine your aim for a score-boosting headshot. 
And to keep your bullet-time equivalent 


topped up, you’ll need to keep dealing damage. 
In other words, if you want to slow things 
down, you can’t afford to slow down. 


FEAR is a clear touchstone, as is 
Criterion's Black. A less obvious influence is 
Half-Life mod The Specialists, which Larrabee 
credits as a significant inspiration, while 
nodding to Superhot's weapon-throwing 
mechanics, and Mirror's Edge's parkour. Yet it 
feels distinctly its own thing. That's partly 
down to its one-armed protagonist, Steel: 
without the ability to reload, she must grab 
guns from her opponents, whether sliding 
them out from their holster as she skids past 
in slo-mo, or grabbing them as they're flung 
out by a falling guard who's just taken a volley 
of SMG fire to the gut. 

This is a revenge mission of sorts, then, 
with Steel fighting back against the 
megacorporation responsible for abandoning 
her after the accident that caused her injury. 
“There’s certainly a trope with [FPS] heroes 
of generic tough guys that gets boring after a 
time, so I definitely wanted to explore 
different ideas about interesting personalities,” 
Larrabee says. But it was partly a mechanical 
decision, too. ^Tt hit me while fiddling with 
the game that reloading is boring, so what 
about making a character where reloading 
wouldn't be an option for them?" 

That in turn led to a shift in focus, as 
Larrabee refined the control scheme to make 
it more inclusive. “It struck me that if 
someone with one arm is starring in the game, 
it would be pretty weird if someone with one 
arm couldn't play it,” he says. “From initial 
testing it seems to work but it's definitely 
something we want to explore more.” 

It's a thoughtful refinement in a game that 
feels instinctive in its moment-to-moment 
play, as you slide and dive around these 
compact environments, shattering windows 
with your feet and guns before launching 
yourself through them. With speed and style 
to spare, there's a chance Larrabee's dream 
game could well be yours, too. M 


Room for 


improvement 


“I'm always surprised 
by how much players 
like smaller levels,” 
Larrabee laughs, as 
we remark on how 
compact and focused 
these voxel-based 
environments feel. 
"Like, I'll make these 
big sprawling 
monstrosities, and the 
playtesters will be like, 
‘OK, delete two of the 
floors — it doesn't need 
all this.’ So part of 
what I’m doing now is 
going back and slicing 
them up into multiple 
smaller levels. Which 
really shocked me - | 
assumed people would 
just want these giant 
arenas. But that’s not 
what the testers are 
finding.” That said, if 
you fancy building 
your own, the game 
will come with a level 
editor – Larrabee is 
working on Steam 
Workshop integration 
so that players can 
share their creations. 


TOP The fact that enemy bullets will 
always miss while you're pulling off 
stunts encourages flamboyant play. 
ABOVE You'll find a range of settings 
to adjust the level of challenge, 
including an option to automatically 
pick up weapons when you're empty 


TOP There's something 
slightly comical about the 
way your leg extends to 
deliver a powerful kick. It's 
probably your best option 
at close quarters, mind. 
ABOVE Voxel-based 
destruction adds to the 
chaos (and all but demands 
you dive or shoot through 
every window you see). 
LEFT The higher difficulties 
are predictably unforgiving, 
though restarts are swift, 
and the levels short enough 
that you'll quickly memorise 
enemy placement. Then it's 
about optimising your route 
for the best possible score 


Developer/ 
publisher 

DrinkBox Studios 
Format PC, Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 

Origin Canada 
Release TBA 2021 


The game's aesthetic has 
been designed to look very 
different from Guacamelee's 
so that players don't think 
it's set in the same universe. 
"But it's the same art 
team!" Smith says proudly 
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NOBODY SAVES 
THE WORLD 


DrinkBox's shapeshifting action RPG is on form 


n injection of chaos is the making of 

DrinkBox's latest. You can see it in 

the art style of this top-down 
dungeon-crawler which has the anarchic, 
slightly unsettling edge of a late-night 
cartoon (it's no real surprise when the studio 
mentions Ren & Stimpy as an early visual 
reference point). It's present in the unusual 
combinations of characters and abilities you 
discover as you tool around with different 
loadouts: a bow-wielding turtle, anyone? And 
it's particularly apparent when you rummage 
around inside your magician's hat for a rabbit 
and produce something, well, a little more 
dangerous and toothsome. A ‘familiar but 
different; if you will. 

That, of course, is pretty much the 
DrinkBox MO. Rather than breaking new 
ground, it's established itself by generally 
staying within genre constraints — albeit 
while poking at the fringes, nudging and 
elbowing them into stranger, more intriguing 
shapes. So, yes, this is a classic tile-based 
top-down adventure with an old-school 
Zelda overworld and randomised Diablo-ish 
dungeons. But it's also a little more than 


that. This may be a story about a calamity 
having befallen a fantasy land, in which a 
silent hero with special powers is tasked 
with saving the day, but that protagonist is 
a nondescript nobody — a blank-eyed, 
colourless baby — and those special powers 
let you transform into a horse or a zombie. 

Eventually, at least. But our shape- 
shifting career begins with us assuming the 
guise of a rat. 

In this form we have a quick gnawing 
attack that gradually poisons enemies while 


A top-down dungeon-crawler 
with the anarchic, unsettling 
edge of a late-night cartoon 


regaining mana that we can spend on a life- 
leech move that lets us recover any health 
we've lost. “It’s kind of like a builder-finisher 
style," DrinkBox co-founder Graham Smith 
explains, noting that this is one of around 15 
to 20 different forms that you unlock as you 
progress. To do that, you need to complete 
quests, which earn you stars to unlock 
dungeons while also ranking up your existing 
form. You're never simply grinding monsters 
for XP — though you'll need to do plenty of 
that to complete some of the quests. More 
often, it's about how you do it. It starts 
simple, with you having to poison a given 
number of enemies, but “later on they'll 
become more of a puzzle," lead designer Ian 
Campbell says, explaining that in some cases 
that will entail finding unusual combinations 
of active and passive abilities. 


With a fighting monk, a bronzed 
strongman, a ghost and a robot among your 
forms, you're rather spoiled for choice in the 


MAIN Completing dungeons 
dispels the corruption 
that's blighting the land. 
ABOVE The titular Nobody 
really lives up to their name. 
RIGHT You'll unlock a 
shortcut when you reach the 
final room in a dungeon, so 
you won't need to complete 
it again if you die at the end 
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later stages. And with certain enemies 
boasting magic wards that must be broken 
with a specific type of damage (sharp, blunt, 
light or dark) before you can hurt them, 
there’s plenty of encouragement to 
shapeshift. Even when you gain the ability to 
mix and match, the need to complete quests 
to gain stars to unlock later dungeons 
discourages you from sticking to one 
overpowered build once you’ve tinkered 
with different combinations. Though when 
you do earn enough stars to enter the more 
challenging legendary dungeons, each of 
which will come with their own mechanical 
twists, quests will be disabled. “What we’re 


intending is that when you go inside, you’re 
more focused on just trying to get through 
here with your best form and your best 
abilities,” Smith explains. “Because of the 
greater difficulty, we don’t want you to have 
to think about quests at all.” 

Beneath those artfully wonky edges, in 
other words, this is a typically refined 
DrinkBox game, its snappy controls and 
smart systems combining in an entertaining 
20-hour dungeon-crawler. It’s the kind of 
game in which a good deal of effort has been 
invested in making it feel so effortless. And 
then sometimes — just often enough — it 
reaches into its hat and pulls out a tiger. Ш 


Passive 


aggression 


Tokens dropped by 
elite enemies and at 
the end of dungeons 
can be used to 
upgrade individual 
abilities — reducing the 
cooldown on the 
Ranger's dodge, for 
example, or letting 
you regain more mana 
from your quick attack. 
The money you earn, 
meanwhile, can be 
spent on a wide range 
new abilities and 
passives. One can 
make the magician's 
rabbits (or tigers) 
explode when their 
health is low, 
damaging nearby 
enemies; in another 
slot, you might plug in 
an ability that gives 
you an attack boost 
for killing familiars. 
"You're constantly 
unlocking new abilities 
on all your forms and 
buying new ones," 
Smith says, "and that 
gets you thinking 
about all these cool 
synergies that you can 
pull in to make your 
characters more and 
more powerful." 
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Developer Dark Lord 
Publisher Daedalic 


A8 


Entertainment 
Format PC 
Origin Poland 
Release Q2 2021 


GLITCHPUNK 


Cars and commentary collide in GTA2's spiritual successor 


rand Theft Auto has made roadkill 

of almost every challenger over the 

years — True Crime: Streets of LA, 
Sleeping Dogs and APB all lie flattened on the 
highway of history. The trick, as a plucky 
would-be-mimic, is to choose your target 
carefully — and Glitchpunk developer Dark 
Lord has picked GTA2, the half-forgotten 
1999 sequel. Back then, the series was still 
in top-down 2D, and experimenting in the 
realm of dystopian sci-fi. 

“I was surprised during pre-production 
that not many games looked in this 
direction,” says Maciej Karbownik, Dark 
Lord’s founder and lead developer. “All the 
personal nostalgia aside, I consider the core 
gameplay loop of GTA2 an example of genius 
simplicity, that incorporates my favourite 
elements from both real-world simulations 
and arcade shooters" 


Like GTA2, Glitchpunk is a goldfish 
bowl of rudimentary urban life. Pedestrians 
and police officers trundle up and down 
streets, and traffic moves in parallel, every 
vehicle on the road obediently stopping at 
junctions and sticking to the appropriate 
lane. It's this impression of conformity that's 
so thrilling to subvert, making battlefields of 
junctions and roads of sidewalks. 

As a newcomer, you take contracts from 
one of three criminal factions, and swapping 
sides is encouraged. Your standing with each 
is malleable, and visible constantly onscreen. 
Run down too many synthetic pedestrians 
and you'll need to pay off your own bounty 
before the Android Liberation Front will send 
you out on assignment. *The amount of 
contrasts in both views and perspectives 
allows us to pitch all the gangs against each 
other in many interesting ways," Karbownik 
says. *You will find conservative fanatics as 


well as radical leftist gangs making life for GTA2 was the first entry in 


leand androids miserable” Rockstar's series to feature 
people Ө таре the Army, so Glitchpunk's 


That may sound as if Dark Lord has been tanks are fitting tribute 
noncommittal in its own perspective — but 
the developer isn’t so much fence-sitting as 
driving right down the middle of that fence, 
launching shards of wood at all sides of the 
political spectrum. “In our latest demo, 
players were able to witness one [faction] 
called Ordo,” Karbownik says. “It’s inspired 


This impression of conformity 
is thrilling to subvert, making 
battlefields of junctions 


by one of many Polish religious organisations 
which currently try to stir things up and lead 
our country in a direction pretty close to 
nationalism. We don’t beat around the bush 
too much, really, but at the same time try to 
make sure that you meet a wide enough cast 
of characters you might tend to either 
identify with or want to antagonise.” 

In each story episode you pick a gang to 
join, enabling a branching plot of the kind 


The violence is swift, messy, 
and often feels as if it could 
go either way, ensuring 
combat is always exciting 


Rockstar has never attempted. Firefights, 
meanwhile, are Nuclear Throne-inspired 
affairs that could never be carbon dated to 
pre-2000. But some of its makeup still feels 
like a throwback too far. The top-down view 
and moody lighting mean it’s easy to squash 
a citizen you didn’t see and trigger a police 
shootout when you were simply driving from 
A to B. Worse, you’re as liable to be knocked 
down yourself, leading to deaths that can feel 
like random events rather than important 
lessons. Thankfully, contracts can be 
restarted with a button press, and Dark Lord 
has done away with GTA2’s punishing score 
system, which halved your multiplier with 


LEFT A possible tribute to 
Gun Godz, the little-known 
Doom clone from dearly 
departed Vlambeer. 

BELOW The noirish backdrop 
recalls GTA2's default 
lighting setting, ‘dusk’ 


every arrest. “It was one of my first decisions 
as a lead designer and producer to get rid of 
those,” Karbownik says. “We are much more 
interested in what future instalments of GTA 
brought to the table: hideouts, infinite lives 
and a more accessible save system.” 

That’s not to say Dark Lord isn’t 
interested in multiplication — its wanted 
system goes all the way up to ten, and 
Karbownik won’t tell us what’s at the top. 

“I would like to leave this as a surprise for 
the players to experience, just as when І 
played GTA2 for the first time,” he says. 

“Let me just say that the expected GTA2 
experience ends somewhere іп the middle?" Bi 


Tuned out 


GTA2 was 
soundtracked by 
AM-style radio 
stations, with bass- 
boosted DJs and 
bizarre adverts that 
washed in and out of 
signal. Dark Lord has 
recreated its peculiar 
vibe with the help of 
South African musician 
and "man of a 
thousand voices" Mark 
Allnutt. Allnutt has 
recorded, mixed, and 
provided all the female 
voices on the radio to 
date. Karbownik 
outlined the scripts, 
which were fleshed 
out by co-designer 
Aleksander Janiak. The 
results sit somewhere 
between ASMR and 
surrealist comedy – 
somewhat reminiscent 
of Chris Morris’ classic 
Blue Jam radio series, 
only with more 
religious innuendo. 
“Mark makes 
Glitchpunk come to 
life,” Karbownik says. 
“The moment we put 
the radio in the game 
was one of the best 

in my dev career.” 
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Developer/ 
publisher 

Studio Zevere 
Format PC, Switch, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Origin US 

Release Late 2021 


SHE DREAMS ELSEWHERE 
Fighting inner demons (and dogs} in this surreal RPG 


aking up in your apartment, which 

is dimly lit as if underwater, you 

step outside, following the 
corridor until it leads you into a dungeon. A 
disembodied voice guides you. You’re handed 
a weapon to use to defend yourself against 
shadowy entities, which quickly fall. Then 
you reach a room with a mysterious, 
apparently invincible figure. “Sweet dreams,” 
they mutter — but just as they deliver the 
finishing blow, you’re back in your room. 
Of course it was just a dream. Right? 

As creator Davionne Gooden explains, all 
of this pseudo-8bit RPG — which has Mother 
in its foundations, while taking inspiration 
from Persona and real life — takes place 
within the dreams of Thalia, who’s “just your 
average, everyday depressed girl”. The 
opposite, in other words, of the archetypal 
RPG hero who tends to embody optimism. 
We get a sense of her personality through 
both her self-loathing-filled observations 
and dialogue choices. “It’s less of what would 
the player do and more like what would 
Thalia do in that situation,” Gooden explains. 

Although in a dream with licence for 
exaggeration, Gooden keeps things grounded, 
which comes across most clearly in the raw, 
unfiltered dialogue. While the demo warns us 
about strong language, we’re still surprised 
by a casually dropped c-bomb in the middle 
of a house party; this certainly isn’t another 
wholesome JRPG throwback. “The game is 
officially rated M,” Gooden laughs. “When it 
comes to the dialogue-writing process, it’s 
always about staying true to the characters, 
staying true to how an actual person will talk. 
Especially seeing people who both look and 
talk like me — that was always something 
important that I wanted in the game.” 


The mood is enhanced by the mellow 
lo-fi soundtrack, a mix of original music 
from Mimi Page and licensed music Gooden 
sourced from independent artists. As vocalist 
Aleksia sings, “I’m stuck in purgatory, can you 
see that I’m suffering from this?” the lyrics 


resonate with Thalia’s state of mind. “I guess 
I’m just pretty good at picking out the 
tracks,” Gooden says. “I can’t wait for people 
to check out the rest of the soundtrack.” 

As the demo’s narrative-focused first half 
shifts from house party to dungeon crawling, 
RPG conventions — turn-based party combat, 
light puzzles and elemental weakness 
exploits — set in. Gooden nonetheless puts 
his own signature twist on the genre: you get 
a ‘safe and sound’ message at the end of a 
battle, and dogs act as save points — and, yes, 
you can pet them. “I’ve loved dogs my entire 
life. When I was a kid, I had 12 dogs at one 
point,” he says. “I had save crystals originally, 
then one day I was like, ‘This is just boring, 
so let's switch up the vibe a little bit? When I 


You get a ‘safe and sound’ 
message at the end of a battle, 
and dogs act as save points 


switched it to a dog, the game suddenly had 
much more of a personality.” 

Dogs are certainly a greater source of 
comfort for Thalia than people. Indeed, she 
ventures into the first dungeon to find her 
mutt Laury, a journey which becomes all the 
more traumatic when the boss turns out to 
be her own pet, albeit in monster form. “It’s 
pretty brutal,” Gooden admits. “At first it was 
a generic monster, but I thought it’d be more 
emotionally affecting for it to be not just a 
dog but her dog. It cements the fact that she’s 
in this strange environment, and she has to 
confront these nightmares.” 

Given her anxiety issues, the demo’s 
cliffhanger would suggest the ultimate 
nightmare for Thalia is confronting herself. 
Gooden is tight-lipped on where She Dreams 
Elsewhere goes from there, although he teases 
it will boast a similar variety in its scenarios 
to another of his favourite RPGs, Paper 
Mario: The Thousand Year Door: “I would just 
say stay tuned — it gets pretty weird!” B 


School Daze 


She Dreams Elsewhere 
began as a high-school 
project, which Gooden 
originally envisioned 
would take five 
months to develop, 
although at the same 
time he was also 
invested in theatre, 
photography and 
filmmaking. The game 
only really became a 
full-time endeavour in 
2018, through 
“bootstrapping”, with 
friends pitching in 
every now and again. 
Although the game is 
set to launch on Xbox 
Game Pass, he clarifies 
this doesn't provide 
development cashflow: 
“It's basically a carrot 
on a stick — you've got 
to ship the game first, 
that's pretty much 
how it works." 
Investment fund 
Kowloon Nights has 
proved more helpful — 
Gooden made an 
application at the end 
of 2020, which was 
finalised in February, 
ensuring funding all 
the way to completion. 
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Thalia unleashes all her pent-up anger onto the enemies! 


Thalia delivers a sick burn! 
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TOP Battles have familiar 
RPG mechanics, though 

they come in a relatable 
flavour, including fire 
attacks that are "sick burns." 
ABOVE According to Gooden, 
the demo build is about as 
traditional as the game gets. 
"After this, it goes off in its 
own wild direction," he says. 
FAR LEFT From the battle 
screen's dreamy backdrop 

to its weird enemies, She 
Dreams Elsewhere is highly 
reminiscent of Mother. 

LEFT We can expect Thalia 

to come across more 'real 
life’ places and people – 
scenarios that Gooden 

says are a reflection of 

what she's going through 
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LIFE IS STRANGE: TRUE COLORS 


Developer Deck Nine Publisher Square Enix Format PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, Xbox One, Xbox Series Origin US Release September 10 


oa” 


Г ЖЕЙ ҮГҮТҮ? 


Some big changes have been made for the latest instalment in this supernatural teen drama series. Deck Nine, which developed 
prequel spin-off Before The Storm, is handling its first mainline title. The episodic release schedule is being ditched in favour of 
a single release. And there's a new location and protagonist in the shape of Colorado mining town Haven Springs and Alex Chen, 
a young Asian-American woman reuniting with her brother. But before long, said brother dies in suspicious circumstances, leaving 
Chen to unravel the mystery and reveal that — surprise — she's been concealing supernatural powers. The more things change... 


MOONGLOW BAY 


Developer Bunnyhug Publisher Coatsink Format PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series Origin UK 


If you're the kind of New Horizons islander who hasn't tired of hunting coelacanth — or reading 
that sea bass gag – this cute voxel RPG has you covered. Head out on the water, cook today's 
catch and fix up your fishing boat, all while getting to know the locals and paying no heed to 
those surely baseless rumours of something strange beneath the waves. Moonglow Bay's 

story opens with the passing of a partner, but co-op should help stave off the loneliness. 
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DEATH’S DOOR 


Developer Acid Nerve Publisher Devolver Digital Format PC, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series Origin UK Release Summer 


Here's more evidence of the afterlife providing a rich seam 
for videogame settings. We're not sure how the bureaucratic 
psychopomp elements – think Grim Fandango with feathers — 
connect to the combat, but with the reveal trailer promising 
a Sagrada Familia boss battle, we're eager to find out. 


LOOT RIVER 


Developer Straka Studio Publisher Superhot Presents 
Format PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series Origin Slovakia Release TBA 


Roguelikes are all predicated on the concept that your 
surroundings reshuffle themselves at will, but normally they 
have the decency to do it while you aren't looking. Not so 
here: each procedurally generated dungeon is an archipelago 
of tetrominoes, which can be slid around to aid you in battle. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
CHAPTER ONE 


Developer/publisher Frogwares Format PC, PS4, PS5, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series Origin Ukraine Release 2021 


Swapping the gaslit London fog for Mediterranean sunshine 
has done wonders for our interest in Frogwares' detective 
series, not least because the island of Cordona is redolent of 
our beloved Sapienza. With a young 'Sherry' and no Watson, 
it's something of an origin story for the consulting detective. 
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C LO SING 


Lemnis Gate looks to the past, present 
and future of the firstoerson shooter 
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CLOSING THE LOOP 


hat can you achieve within 25 seconds, really? In 
multiplayer shooter terms, it might be long enough to 
land a couple of headshots or (more often, at least in our 
case) to sprint from a spawn point, trying to rejoin the 
action before it moves on. In Lemnis Gate, though, 25 
seconds is the length of an entire round, the duration of 
your character’s entire existence. Fortunately, you get 
more than one shot at it. 

Once the countdown hits zero, you simply pick a 
different character class — ‘operatives’ in Lemnis Gate’s 
parlance — and play out those same seconds from a fresh 
perspective. And again, and again, your new actions 
layered atop everything you did before until there’s a full 
team of five fighting side by side, all controlled by a 
single player. So, yes, it’s another example of this 
season’s must-have gaming accessory, the time loop. But 
to understand what makes Lemnis Gate such a joyously 
unusual experience, it’s probably more useful to think of 
it as a turn-based shooter. 

There’s an extra step that needs to be inserted into 
the version of events above. At the end of each loop, 
before you start over with your next operative, play 
passes to your opponent. They study what you made of 
those 25 seconds, and try to think of a way to undo it. 
So, say you sent a scout to snatch an objective and run it 
back to base, scoring the first point of the match. Your 
opponent might counter with their sniper, catching the 
scout with a well-aimed headshot to wipe him — and 
that scored point — off the timeline before he can ever 
touch the objective. Or perhaps they sneak their engineer 
to your goal line, awaiting the scout’s return with a 
freshly planted crop of turrets. 

James Anderson, co-founder of Ratloop Games 
Canada and Lemnis Gate game director, likens it to chess: 
there’s a limited selection of pieces, with each move a 
reaction to the current state of play and, ideally, an 
anticipation of what’s next. “Using your mind is as 
powerful as using your weapons,” he promises. The idea is 
to reward a clever idea and careful planning as much as 
twitch reflexes or time-honed mastery. And, as the studio 
enters an arena dominated by experienced competition, 
Ratloop is hoping those same values — a clever idea and 
careful planning — can level the playing field not just 
within its game, but in the world outside too. > 
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Following the action from your drone when you're not taking your turn is a skill in itself — where should you be 
focusing your attention? What important details did you miss last time? Could you take out a threat to your 
own team in your next move, or is there an opportunity to prepare for something your opponent might do? 


Game Lemnis Gate 
Developer Ratloop 
Games Canada 

Publisher Frontier Foundry 
Format PC, PS4, PS5, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Release Summer 
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CLOSING THE LOOP 


T un d 
Equal parts Bastion, Pathfinder and Johnny 5, KARL fills the ‘oddly adorable robot’ slot required in hero shooters get; P. E. 2 CC 
nowadays. He's one of seven options, each with a unique weapon and ability, from which you select a team of five aan Ер ДЕ Solan 


There's a minute's grace 
period between turns, — p= 
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Lemnis Gate is the second game from Ratloop Games 
Canada, and the one it has been working towards since the 
studio was founded in 2017. “We knew this was the idea 
that was going to help us differentiate ourselves from 
competitors,” says Vivian Yen, Ratloop’s CEO and 
producer on Lemnis Gate. The studio’s previous title, 
Vroom Kaboom — a mix of deckbuilder, tower defence and 
car combat — was a smaller-scale production, and Yen 
now positions it as something of a practice run. 

Ratloop describes Lemnis Gate as a 'triple-I 
production, one of those rare games made in the squeezed 
middle between blockbuster and arthouse. It's a difficult 
space for a multiplayer shooter to exist within — as plenty 
of other developers have discovered of late. Ninja Theory, 
one of the studios which helped popularise the term with 
Hellblade, stepped away from development of Bleeding 
Edge earlier this year after the team shooter/brawler 
hybrid struggled to find an audience, even with the 
support of Microsoft behind it. Meanwhile, Disintegration, 
the first multiplayer shooter from Take Two’s triple-I 
publishing label Private Division, closed its servers just a 
few months after launch. 

Lemnis Gate is being made by a small team with far 
fewer resources than most FPS studios have at their 
disposal. But, as those other games have shown, players 
don't set their expectations for an online shooter 
according to its budget — and Yen is well aware of that. 
“We’ll be competing against triple-A shooters just 
because they exist, and it's the same people who will want 
to play these games,” she says. “And knowing that, we 
decided to see where we can best compete.” 

This is where the time loop concept comes in. While 
a shooter's graphical chops might be dependent on the 
number of artists working away behind the scenes, the 
value of a good idea doesn't necessarily scale up with 
headcount. In fact, Anderson argues, Ratloop might 
actually be better positioned to make something 
experimental. “We have the capability to take bigger risks, 
potentially, than some of the big triple-A studios,” he says. 
“As an indie, we're pretty agile, and can make something I 
don't think they would be able to.” 

This inability to take risks, as Anderson sees it, has 
slowed the genre's evolution. “You look at the classic 
model for an FPS, and you have very old-school games, 
like Wolfenstein, Doom, Duke 3D. Since those games were 
invented, the fundamental mechanics of a shooter haven't 
really changed that much. We have new game modes and 
things like battle royale, but those are kind of high-level 
changes to the structure of the game,” he says. “We wanted 
to invent something new, that fundamentally changed the 
way that a firstperson shooter played." 

Lemnis Gate's concept, it should be noted, isn't quite 
unique. As a time loop shooter, Deathloop might be the 
obvious comparison, but there's another which lands 
much closer to the target: Quantum League. Developed in 
parallel to Ratloop's game, by a comparably sized team in 
Argentina, it's another online shooter where you build a 
team from your own time-displaced clones. > 
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Sat in a lunar valley, Quarry's 
cluster of low buildings offer 
dangerously sniper-friendly 
sightlines — worth considering 
as you select your team 


CLOSING THE LOOP 


YOU'RE NOT JUST MEMORISING AND MANAGING 


SPACE IN LEMNIS GATE, BUT ALSO FINESSING TIME 


There’s a key difference between the two, though, 
which actually helps highlight what Ratloop is aiming for. 
While each of Quantum League’s loops is played by both 
players simultaneously, pitting their reflexes against one 
another in realtime — just as you’d expect in any 
multiplayer shooter — in Lemnis Gate, only one player is 
ever active. To really appreciate the distinction, you need 
to understand what happens between the loops. 


While your opponent enjoys their 25 seconds of 
fame, boots firmly on the ground, you hover overhead. 
The game embodies you as a drone, but in practice — 
nimble, invisible, invulnerable — it’s more like steering a 
noclip camera. You can track the current incarnation of 
your opponent, unpicking their intent and planning your 
counterstrategy, or wander off to another corner of the 
map to see how previous efforts are playing out. 

This helps keep your off-turn active, just as engaging 
as when you’ve got your finger on the trigger, but there’s 
a more important reason for its inclusion. “We really felt 
that in order to be able to strategise, you need to able to 
see the whole board as if it’s a game of chess in front of 
you,” Anderson says. 

There’s that chess comparison again. Anderson has a 
point — chess isn’t interesting only when you’re moving 
the pieces — and our session does deliver its share of 
Queen’s Gambit moments. It can be as simple as noticing 
a cluster of rival operatives whose paths cross in a single 
instant, halfway through the timeline, then using our 
fifth and final turn to send a rocket their way. Or realising 
that the character who escaped our clutches with a single 
pip of health remaining needn’t be a cause for 
frustration — a single pre-emptive shot in their direction 
next turn means they’ll turn up to that fight with just 
enough health to guarantee they lose. 

You're not just memorising and managing space in 
Lemnis Gate, the way you might in a tactical shooter or a 
strategy game, but also finessing time. You can identify 
gaps in the ever-growing conflict and slip through them. 
You can lay traps knowing that they'll only pay off in the 
dying moments, when the objective-carrier steps right 
here. That enemy operative who tore through your ranks 
with an assault rifle can be eliminated right at the 
beginning of a loop, erasing their subsequent 
contributions and returning all the victims to life and 
putting their actions back on the timeline. 

The layers of cause and effect rapidly stack up. It 
reminds us most of the anticipation and bluffing skills 
demanded by Frozen Synapse, Mode 7's turn-based tactics 
game, but to return to Anderson's preferred comparison 
point: it's like those sequences in The Queen's Gambit 


where Beth watches the ghostly pieces playing out 
imagined moves on the ceiling. And by the time we reach 
our fifth loop, the tenth turn overall, the pieces have 
started to move too quickly to follow. 

It's easy to see, in other words, why turns are only 
25 seconds long. ^We tried all kinds of different 
configurations," Anderson says. ^We tried very short 
rounds, very long rounds, different numbers of players. It 
pretty much boiled down to: 25 seconds is enough time to 
come up with a plan and execute it, and then not have too 
much time waiting around doing nothing afterwards.” 


Wary of overwhelming players with time 
paradoxes and knotty strategies, Ratloop has gone out of 
its way to make sure every other element of Lemnis Gate 
feels familiar. Getting our hands on the controller, it 
doesn't take long to get to grips with the game's workings 
because, put bluntly, it works like every other shooter 
we've ever played. This is by design, Anderson assures us: 
^We're not trying to reinvent everything." 

If you've ever pointed a gun at a stranger online, 
you've doubtless encountered some analogue of the guns, 
character classes and game modes Lemnis Gate has to 
offer. And that, Anderson reckons, provides a firm 
grounding that the game's more challenging aspects can 
spiral outward from. “We’ve designed it to be very 
accessible and familiar to players,” he says. Even the 
control scheme was chosen to be as standard-issue as 
possible, we're told. And true enough, the tutorial hardly 
needs to specify how to pull off manoeuvres — without 
thinking, we hit the crouch button while sprinting and 
find ourselves rewarded with a low skid across the 
ground. It's simple muscle memory, borrowed from our 
experiences of a hundred other games. 

“We already have a twist in our time loop turn-based 
gameplay. It's enough to reinvigorate all of those things;" 
Anderson says. Take the humble rocket launcher, for 
example. There doesn't seem to be anything added to its 
functions — an early experiment with rocket jumping, 
following those lines of muscle memory again, almost 
takes our legs off. But in Lemnis Gate, just the basic 
concept of splash damage means something a little 
different, because you might be firing rockets at targets 
that aren't actually there yet. Even a missed shot might 
prove useful in a future loop (or devastating to your own 
team, of course — friendly fire is very much on). As you 
begin to play more tactically, explosions can become a 
way of discouraging future players from taking particular 
routes through the map, especially in tandem with the 
proximity mines that complete the arsenal of rocket 
specialist Deathblow. > 


LOOPS 
WITHIN 
LOOPS 


Between Deathloop, 
Returnal, 12 Minutes, 
Quantum League and 
Lemnis Gate, 2021 is 
looking like a banner 
year for time loops, 
not to mention the 
cinematic and 
televisual incarnations 
of the trope. It would 
be convenient to look 
at our current 
circumstances for 
explanation, but that 
would be ignoring 
the realities of game 
development. We 
have to ask, do the 
Lemnis Gate team 
have a theory of their 
own? “There was that 
Tom Cruise movie a 
while ago, Edge Of 
Tomorrow — | think 
that might have got 
some people 
thinking,” Anderson 
says. “Remember, 
when you launch a 
game, your influences 
are from four or five 
years before that — so 
a lot of what was 
happening and 
coming out five years 
ago affects the games 
we're seeing today." 


Vivian Yen, Ratloop 
Games Canada CEO 
and producer 
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CLOSING THE LOOP 


THE RAT 
PACK 


Lemnis Gate's 
developer isn't the 
only studio to bear 
the Ratloop name; 
there's also Ratloop 
Asia, best known for 
the Rocketbirds 
games. The two are 
separate entities, but 
share a common 
ancestry — the original 
Ratloop, founded in 
1997 by Anderson, 
Pete Gonzalez, Sian 
Yue Tan and Lucas 
Pope, of Papers, Please 
and Obra Dinn fame. 
Hailing from various 
parts of the world, 
they met online as 
teens, and formed 
the studio after 
collaborating on 
Malice, a popular 
Quake total 
conversion mod 
which, Anderson 

says, still has 
something of a cult 
following today. When 
the time eventually 
came for the four to 
part ways, Yen 
explains, “they told 
each other that one 
day they would either 
meet again and work 
together, or each start 
their own Ratloop.” 
It's a promise on 
which Anderson 

and Tan, founder of 
Ratloop Asia, have 
both delivered. 


James Anderson, 
Ratloop Games 
Canada co-founder 
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SUFFICIENTLY SMART STRATEGIES WILL BE ABLE 


TO TRUMP EVEN THE TWITCHIEST OF REFLEXES 


He’s one of the seven operators available, each with 
a single weapon and a special ability, arranged in 
combinations that are unlikely to surprise you. Kapitan is 
your generic soldier type, with an assault rifle and frag 
grenades. Rush is the speedy SMG-wielding scout whose 
speed boost we’ve been using to grab all those objectives. 
Vendetta, with her shotgun and ‘attack poď’ automated 
turrets, is a dead ringer for TF2’s Engineer. 

“Even when we play the game [internally], we call 
them the sniper, the heavy, the engineer,’ Anderson 
admits. “Let’s face it, some of those archetypes are 
fantastic. Nailing a headshot with a sniper while you fly 
through the air, it doesn’t get much better than that.” 
And nailing that shot is easier than it’s been in a long 
time, thanks to Striker’s Ripple ability. It’s one of the 
more distinctive specials on offer in the game, tapping 
into the asynchronous nature of play to make bullet-time 
work in a multiplayer shooter, turning the entire 
battlefield to treacle for one very long second. Using the 
ability to lead shots on targets even as they tumble 
through the air, we can practically feel the years of 
deteriorating reactions fall away from us. 

This, it seems, is precisely the intent. On the game’s 
blog, Anderson cites a 2014 study from Canada’s Simon 
Fraser University, with the rather disheartening title Over 
The Hill At 24 — the age at which, apparently, videogame 
players’ response times begin to decay measurably. Which 
brings us back to Lemnis Gate’s core promise — that 
sufficiently smart strategies will be able to trump even 
the twitchiest of reflexes. 

It’s a concept that seems directly aimed at players 
who grew up within the corridors and bottlenecks of 
multiplayer shooters, whose reactions perhaps aren’t 
quite what they used to be. Having got his start in the 
Quake modding community of the late ’90s, Anderson — 
we have to suggest — seems to fit the profile rather 
snugly himself. “I’m not a spring chicken any more,” he 
laughs, before describing an experience that’s more 
familiar than we'd like to admit. “You jump into a new 
game for a few rounds, you get pretty hammered, and 
then it’s like, ‘OK, well, I’m going to have to play this a 
lot to be any good at it.” 

Lemnis Gate is hoping to avert this precipitous 
learning curve — or at least offer an alternative to it for 
players who lack the time, or the cognitive-motor 
functions. It’s a beguiling promise, and one that after a 
few rounds rings true. As our head wraps around the 
game’s curved chronology, we start to grasp that the 
enemies we're firing at aren't actually there. They can't 
anticipate our attack, can't — except by some happy 
accident of their pre-written path — duck behind cover 


or return fire. This realisation contributes almost as 
much to our kill count as Striker's slow-motion sniping. 

The nature of the time loop also helps to keep a 
premature sense of defeat at bay. ^ You can actually go 
back on your last round and undo everything your 
opponent has done,” Anderson points out during play. 
Across our handful of matches, we see multiple cases of 
a four-nil wipe dragged back to a draw in the final turn. 
We never encounter a situation that feels completely 
unwinnable. Even taking a bullet isn't enough to dampen 
our optimism — after death, you keep playing on as a 
ghost, in the hopes that a future loop will rewrite the 
circumstances of your demise and pop you back into 
reality. There's certainly never 25 seconds wasted rushing 
from a spawn point and into combat. 


So much of Lemnis Gate feels designed to pick away at 
familiar frustrations, the kind that have turned us away 
from many an online game in the past. This, it seems, is 
how Ratloop intends to combat its relative disadvantage 
in the multiplayer shooter market, and Anderson and Yen 
are hopeful about the game's future. ^We really want the 
game to be a living game. Hopefully, it's a game that 
people enjoy for years to come,” Anderson says, although 
he won't commit to stating any post-launch plans just 
yet. ^Our goal is to make the game thrive and support it 
for as long as we can;" 

Again, though, Ratloop remains pragmatic. ^We're 
well aware of the fact that, as an indie multiplayer-only 
game, it's definitely a risky venture," Anderson says. ^We 
do have some mitigation strategies to address those 
points." What they are, exactly, he's not willing to discuss 
yet, though he does suggest that the studio is willing to 
“pivot” based on how players react to the game. 

The turn-based design must be an aid in this respect, 
we suggest — it means you need just two players to 
populate a five-on-five team game. “The matchmaking 
demands of 1v1 game are not the same as like battle 
royale, where you need 50 people or 32 people to join a 
match, so already it’s less demanding than some other 
online games,” Anderson agrees. The game can be played 
locally, with players passing the controller back and forth 
like a round of Horse in Tony Hawk’s Pro Skater, meaning 
that, even if the servers were to eventually close, the 
game would be able to live on. “You can even play the 
game by yourself, if you want to. There’s no other 
firstperson shooter where you can play against yourself.” 

There’s another factor working in Ratloop’s favour 
here, which is its partnership with Frontier, through the 
Foundry publishing label the British studio unveiled in 
September 2020. The game is set to be Foundry’s > 


Toxin is one of the more 

unusual character designs, 
a zoner whose tox cannon 
fires poisonous puddles to 
block off areas of the map 


LEFT KARL has a laser 
beam which deals low but 
continuous damage, and 
a projectile shield ability 
to protect teammates. 
ABOVE LEFT While head- 
to-head encounters are 
asynchronous, the guns 
are punchy enough to 
maintain the tension. 
ABOVE As well as 1v1 
matches, there's a 2v2 
team option, with each 
player getting three 
characters and loops 
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THERE'S NO SINGLEPLAYER CAMPAIGN, AND THE 


GAME MODES ARE BEING KEPT TO A TIGHT THREE 
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@ Toxin's suited and masked 
character design recalls Team 
Fortress 2's Pyro, while their 
cannon seems like a nod to 
Unreal Tournament's Bio Rifle. 
@ The drone you inhabit 
between rounds is easy to 
control – vital, given how 
important it is to keep on 
top of the action. Knowing 
where you should focus your 
attention is a skill you'll have 
to develop for yourself. 

@ A progression system will 
reward players with gun skins, 
as well as a few weapon 
unlocks. These will offer 
alternative approaches to 
matches, we're assured, rather 
than a straight upgrade. 

@ Quarry and Arbor, the two 
maps we get to sample. Each 
map in the game is designed 
for a specific mode - these 
particular ones were made 
for Retrieve XM and 
Domination respectively. 

Ө Lemnis Gate's spacesuit 
outfits are drably functional, 
but there's a good range of 
silhouettes across the roster 
which should aid readability 


CLOSING THE LOOP 


second release, of five apparently signed by the time of 
last year’s announcement — and it’s a far bigger swing 
than its first, 2020’s 2D physics platformer Struggling. 

“When we met with [Frontier], we saw that they 
were really focused on community, and they had a lot 
of experience with living games, which is exactly what 
we were looking for,’ Yen says. The partnership has 
opened up the scope of the project, she says, with 
Frontier lending extra capacity on fronts including 
production and QA testing. “That really pushed us to 
take it a step further than if we would have done it 
ourselves. As a smaller team, you have this restricted 
scope that you’re trying to stay within at all times — 
but with their help, and of course additional funding, 
it permitted us to take the game further.” 

Not that there’s any sense of feature creep here. 
There’s no attempt at a singleplayer campaign, and the 
game modes are being kept to a tight three. There’s 
Domination, an area-control mode in which teams battle 
over masts, claimed not by standing nearby or hitting an 
interaction button but by shooting them — deal enough 
damage and the point is yours, unless the opposing team 
can come along and up the ante; Retrieve XM, a take on 
capture the flag with four canisters that you need to 
return to your home base to score; and the only one we 
haven’t sampled yet, Seek and Destroy, an asymmetrical 
mode with a defending team trying to protect a set of 
points from attackers who want to blow them up. 

These modes make for a neat microcosm of Lemnis 
Gate's entire design. And you'll note there's no 
straightforward deathmatch mode. With the scoreboard 
offering just a smattering of points for kills and damage 
totals — used, essentially, as tiebreakers — the spotlight 
is firmly on playing the objective, where strategic 
thinking is required to be truly effective. Deathmatch is 
just about the only archetypal mode for which Lemnis 
Gate doesn't offer its own version. All three modes are 
tried-and-tested mainstays, popular since the дов, with 
no attempt at a standout gimmick of their own — 
testament to Ratloop's understanding of where its 
resources can be deployed most effectively. 

All these borrowed elements are made fresh once 
more by Lemnis Gate's one big idea. Which, again, isn't 
the time loop. It's the application of a turn-based 
structure, play passing back and forth across a board. Our 
time with Lemnis Gate is enough to make us see other 
multiplayer shooters in a different light. They're all time 
loops, we realise — match-long cycles of respawns and 
routes across the same maps; actions repeated in the 
hope of honing them to perfection. Lemnis Gate is simply 
embracing that one aspect of the genre and condensing it 
as much as possible, into bracing 25-second bursts. W > 
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DUMP 


While Lemnis Gate 
doesn't have any kind 
of narrative-driven 
campaign, there's 
still a story behind 
all its battles, 
Anderson explains. 
"Humanity is facing 
extinction, and the 
Lemnis Initiative is 

a project to construct 
a massive 
interplanetary 
particle accelerator, 
which, when 
activated, will 
displace Earth 
backwards in time 
and avert the 
extinction." Only one 
Earth can be saved, 
though, so each team 
represents a parallel 
universe trying to be 
first to activate its 
accelerator. There's 
talk of "a rich lore" 
but it seems Ratloop 
Will be keeping that 
in the background 
for now, rather than 
forcing it on players 
who just want to 
enjoy the action. 
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Developers launching publishing arms 
is very fashionable at the moment — 
where do you think this growth is 
coming from? 

The democratisation of development has 
lowered the barrier to entry and fuelled an 
explosion in the number of games being 
made, but especially those nearing triple-A 
production values. Engines are becoming 
more powerful and intuitive, social media 
has created communities for anyone to 
instantly get answers to a problem — 
making a game has never been more 
accessible for aspiring developers. There 
were Over 10,000 titles released on Steam 
in 2020, and that’s just one platform, so 
with such a huge supply, and with so many 
success stories over the years with huge 
returns for small teams, it’s understandable 
that these projects are attractive to larger, 
more traditional publishers. 

While there’s certainly a financial 
incentive, Frontier’s decision to create 
Frontier Foundry was part of a natural 
evolution for the company. I would 
regularly get people approach me about 
help publishing a game. It is so easy for a 
game to disappear with only a few hundred 
sales; it takes experience and some funding 
to help make it stand out. 


Presumably you need to ensure you 
stand out as a publisher, too. What sets 
Frontier Foundry apart? 

The biggest thing that sets Frontier 
Foundry apart is that we’re perhaps the 
only developer-led publisher, so we really 
understand the process and challenges 
developers face as we’ve been there 
ourselves. As a developer I’ve personally 
worked with publishers since the early 
1980s. The first 20 years of Frontier's life 
was working with publishers too, and this 
extensive experience means we know 
firsthand what matters not only to the 
developer but also to the project itself, 
and are adept at spotting likely challenges. 
We care much more about how well a 
game plays than how it looks, and this is 
most important during those early 
deliveries, as it is possible to make a 
good game pretty later in development, 
but if a game is pretty but not fun to 
play, that is much harder [to address]. 


Q & A 


What type of games are you looking for? 
How important is it to build a portfolio 
of games with something in common? 
There isn’t one single genre or game type 
which defines Frontier Foundry as a label, 
other than they are games we think should 
be made. Frontier’s internal history is 
steeped in management and simulation 
titles, from Elite Dangerous to Planet Zoo, 
as well as our upcoming relationships with 
Formula 1 and Games Workshop, but 
working with third parties allows us to 
publish games in other areas too. We 
didn’t want to limit the label in terms of 
who we are willing to work with or genres 
we’d consider. 

The thing that we ask ourselves when 
we look at a game, first and foremost, is 
‘where’s the fun?’ Sales forecasts, market 
analysis, developer experience — those bits 
come later. At its core, we look for fun and 
engaging games that we’d want to play and 
then help people bring them to market. 


How are you signing games right now? 
Are you actively seeking out indies, or 
are they approaching you? 
It’s been a mixture of both. When Frontier 
Foundry was first starting out, we had 
what we call our ‘spearfishing’ targets — 
key development teams that we as fans 
wanted to work with; people we know are 
talented, passionate and reliable, with 
portfolios featuring critically and 
commercially successful titles that fans 
love and want to see more of. Haemimont 
[Games] is a great example of a studio we 
wanted to work with, and we think we 
have signed something very special. 

Struggling, by Chasing Rats, was also one 
we met early on, while attending a Dragons 
Den-style pitch event where Frontier was 
on the panel of judges. We were impressed 
by their vision and passion so we reached 
out and signed with them, and it’s so 
different to the games Haemimont is 
known for that I think it really drives home 
how dedicated we are to supporting other 
people’s visions, however much they differ 
from what people typically think of when 
they hear ‘Frontier’ 

Over time, we’ve become more active in 
attending industry networking events. In 
2020, our team attended over a dozen major 
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online publishing events, and that’s on top 
of the ongoing spearfishing targets, as well 
as referrals. We have a lot of partners, past 
and present, who send us recommendations 
for titles their friends are developing, or 
they’ve seen elsewhere and thought we’d 
love. The games industry is the biggest and 
fastest-growing entertainment form in the 
world, but at its heart it’s very small, and 
word of mouth is crucial to finding and 
signing talented teams. 


How hands-on is Foundry in terms of 
creative input, and how does that 
compare with other publishers? 
Frontier Foundry doesn’t dictate anything 
when it comes to the games we sign. We 
trust in the developers to deliver on their 
vision, and we will help them with their 
production needs. With Frontier being 
over 600-strong, we can offer teams 
support like creative services, comms, 
testing, localisation, even helping to 
connect with the right external services 
like AWS if needed. 

We could write a game design document 
and pay a work-for-hire studio to realise 
that, and that’d be our vision, but when it 
comes to our Frontier Foundry partners we 
are very firm on helping deliver their vision 
without interference. One thing we’re very 
keen to avoid is chasing trends and forcing 
partners to shoehorn in new features that 
are outside the original scope and pitch, 
which is something we hear a lot of. 
^We've been told to be successful we need 
Roguelike elements” or “we need a 
publisher who won’t force us to add 
multiplayer” — we hear lots of these things 
from people pitching to us about their 
experience elsewhere. If you believe in your 
vision, and we can find the fun, then that’s 
the beginning of a beautiful friendship. 


What's the most valuable advice you've 
received as a developer over the years, 
and that you’d pass onto developers? 
Just because something is said with 
authority, it doesn’t mean it is true. Have 
the courage of your convictions. Make 
something you will be proud of now, but 
also in ten years’ time — because if [what 
you’re making] is successful, you will be 
working on it for a long time. W 


David Braben is CEO of 
Frontier Developments, 
and launched Frontier 
Foundry in 2020 
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ast Christmas, José Tejada encountered a weird issue in Contra. A 

player of his recreation of Konami's original arcade PCB had reported 

that the music was playing too slowly if you compared it with the 
genuine 1987 hardware. The pitch was right, but the pacing wasn't — and 
that, to Tejada, was very odd. 

You'd be hard-pressed to find someone in the world with a better 
understanding of Contra’s PCB and its Yamaha YM2151 sound chip than 
Tejada, known as Jotego in retrogaming circles. A microelectronics engineer 
with а love of classic videogames, he'd become interested in reverse- 
engineering the chips that defined the sound of many arcade games, 
computers such as the MSX range, and consoles such as Sega's Mega 
Drive, so that he could simulate them perfectly on his PC. He'd painstakingly 
measured the voltages and timings of the original chips, figuring out exactly 
how they directed flows of data around them. To find his recreation not 
performing exactly as it should, then, was a surprise. 

So Jotego dug once again into the minute architectures of Contra's PCB 
and the YM2151, following connections between components until he found 
an anomaly in the way the real Yamaha uses the PCB's powerdistribution unit 


as a timer for its music. Jotegos recreation had made a logical assumption 


about how the chips timer operates, and it didn't match: the Yamaha timer 
was failing to properly reset itself as it looped. "So the Yamaha design was 
actually wrong, because the counter was out of controll” Jotego says. This tiny 
error, made decades ago when the chip was designed, was inserting random 
values into the timer which has meant thot, ever since its release in 1987, 


Contra's music has been running just a litle faster than it was meant to. » 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP Forgotten Worlds 

(the first game on Capcom's CP System 
hardware); Sega's 1984 arcade platformer 
Flicky; Capcom's 1985 Ghosts ‘п Goblins; 
Konami's Contra emerged in arcades in 1987 
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UnmnaT You 
HEED 

To get started with a 
MiSTer, you only absolutely 
need one thing: a Terasic 
DE10-Nano, which costs 
around £120 from a 
specialised electronics 
merchant such as Digi-Key. 
After flashing its supplied 
8GB mini SD card with 

Mr Fusion, the MiSTer 
installation image, and 
running it, most systems 
will simply work. 
Exceptions such as the 
Neo Geo core require the 
128MB SDRAM add-on 
(£53). Most cores won't 
need it, but a £13 heatsink 
and fan are recommended 
for the most demanding 
use cases, such as the 
30486. If you want to 
output to a CRT display, 
you'll need an 1/0 board 
with VGA and audio ports, 
and to avoid needing to 
plug a USB hub into the 
DE10-Nano's single USB 
port, there's a neater 
MiSTer USB board. For 
purists, SNAC adapters 
offer latency-free support 
for original console 
controllers, though they're 
not officially part of the 
MiSTer project, while an 
audio tape input allows 
you to enjoy loading ZX 
Spectrum cores from 
cassette (assuming your 
tapes haven't crumbled to 
dust by now, naturally). 


The underside of the DE10-Nano reveals the square bank of pins that wires its Cyclone V FPGA to the board. 
Other than a display and USB controllers and keyboard, most of MiSTer's cores need no other hardware 


This detail is the tiniest of footnotes in the annals of gaming 
history, but it shows the level of precision that modern recreations 
of old games, like those of Jotego, can reach. Or more 
specifically, recreations of old games running on MiSTer, an open- 
source retrogaming system using a programmable chip called an 
FPGA to recreate hundreds of different arcade PCBs, consoles 
and computers. MiSTer can run a PDP-1, Spacewar!, ZX 
Spectrum, DoDonPachi, PC Engine, a 486 PC, Neo Geo, Super 
Nintendo, Street Fighter Il Turbo: Hyper Fighting; the list swells 
with each passing month, as its community of programmers and 
engineers makes new ‘cores’ — sets of configurations for MiSTer’s 
FPGA which make it behave just like original hardware. 


FPGA stands for ‘field programmable gate array’, and it sits 
at the heart of a fastgrowing approach to emulation which differs 
from the typical software emulators that run on your PC (such as 
MAME and Dolphin), your Mega Drive Mini or your Switch (via 
Capcom Arcade Stadium). For enthusiasts, FPGA sells the dream 
of highly accurate and low-latency or even latency-free recreation 
of classic machines on modern TVs and USB devices. Connect a 
MiSTer to a responsive screen and good controllers and it delivers 
a remarkable sense of authenticity. Acorn's BBC Micro feels like it 
did when you played on it as a child; so do the 16bit Amiga and 
8bit NES, their every quirk preserved, for good and bad. 

Today, emulation offers us easy access to gaming history. A 
Switch readily turns from running a round of Fortnite to Neo Geo 
game Samurai Shodown. RetroPie on a £35 Raspberry Pi 4 can 
run most games released up to Sega's Dreamcast. But while 
RetroPie and Switch are arguably much more convenient, MiSTer 
is probably the most exciting development in retrogaming since 
the introduction of MAME in 1997. 

New features, such as pixel-perfect display scaling, auto- 
saving and add-on boards which support original controllers and 
Roland MIDI interfaces, arrive on the platform by the week. And 
its limits are still being tested. Currently the community is buzzing 
at the prospect of PlayStation and Saturn cores, once thought far 
too complex for MiSTer to take on, while Jotego's CP System II 
arcade cores have opened access to classics such as Street 
Fighter Alpha 3, Darkstalkers and Giga Wing. MiSTer does not 
feature many of the common niceties of modern software 
emulation, such as save states and swollen lists of configurable 
shaders, but as a way to play ultra-faithful recreations of old 
hardware with modern equipment, there’s nothing like it. 

Indeed, MiSTer’s devotees are adamant, perhaps to a fault, 
that neither RetroPie nor any other emulation system can hold a 
candle to the quality of that recreation. It’s very important, 
however, to note that FPGA hardware emulation does not 
automatically achieve ‘perfect’ accuracy. "That's one of the most 
common pieces of misinformation | hear: ‘Super accurate, just like 
original hardware.’ It’s not true at all,” says Jamie ‘Kitrinx’ Blank, 
one of many developers active in the MiSTer project. FPGA-based 
emulation remains an abstraction – a simulation of the real thing. 
“FPGA cores are more accurate in some ways, but that’s because 
they can be made more accurate with less effort." 


THE COMMUNITY IS 
OF 
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In fact, software emulators can create results that are just as 
technically accurate as the finest recreations on FPGA. But what 
they cannot do is replicate the fundamental way original 
hardware works. Software emulators have to be timed to your 
screen's refresh rate, and they must run every operation they need 
in a specific order, one at a time: the PPU ticks, it ticks again, then 
the CPU ticks. Each step executes very quickly, then the emulator 
waits for the 60th-of-a-second interval when the display requests a 
completed frame of video, and then it starts again for the next 
frame. By contrast, an FPGA core works asynchronously, just as 
each component in a real SNES or arcade board works in 
concert. The chunk of logic blocks that has been set up to behave 
as a sound chip runs at the same time as the logic blocks that are 
working as the CPU, and they take controller inputs as you press 
them, not at the point in the frame cycle when the emulator gives 
the controller bus its turn. 

The trick for a FPGA core's creator is to ensure that the timing 
of all its virtual components matches the real thing. “It’s like 
winding up a toy and letting it go," Kitrinx says. "If you set the 
timings right, it goes in the right direction." All of the original 
hardware's quirks, such as Contra's sound anomaly (if you'd 
noticed the error and incorporated it in hardware description 
language, or HDL, the programming format a core maker writes), 
will simply exist. “If you stop a core quickly, sometimes you'll get 
an image that’s halfdrawn because we don’t wait for the display 
— we throw it out as the raster line moves," Jotego adds. "We're 
racing the beam.” Just as an Atari 2600 always did. 

Still, software emulation can achieve accuracy, but only by 
making specific exceptions to account for the ways old games 
had to use the specifics of their hardware to achieve certain 
effects — things that come for free with FPGA. And every 
exception requires more processing time during the 60th of a 
second the emulator has to complete a frame of game action. 
That's why software emulation requires a powerful computer 
running as fast as 2GHz to run an NES at full cycle accuracy, 
while MiSTer — whether running as an NES, a Neo Geo or a full 
486 PC that supports Windows 95 — can reach cycle accuracy 
on an exceedingly low-powered device. "It allows a programmer 
to be more accurate if they're willing to go down that rabbit 
hole," Kitrinx says. "The result is that you get very detail- 
orientated people making these emulators, and they can do so 
without a lot of compromises." 

The fine-grained distinction between software emulation and 
FPGA has been enough to launch a company. Marketing itself like 
a high-end audio maker, Analogue manvfactures a range of 
extremely desirable consoles, each an FPGA recreation of a 
different system and designed to run games from its original 
media, from cartridges on Mega Sg (Mega Drive) and Super Nt 
(SNES), and soon HuCards and CD-ROMs on the forthcoming 
Duo (PC Engine). But though it uses the Altera Cyclone V, the 
same FPGA as all Analogue’s consoles, MiSTer takes a different 
approach. It’s not plug-and-play, to the extent that you have to 
assemble its parts, connecting them to a naked motherboard. 
“MiSTer is an enthusiast’s hotrod,” says SmokeMonster, a » 
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retrogaming streamer and early adopter of the project. By 
comparison, Analogue’s consoles are “like a car you buy from a 
dealership and you're ready to go.” 


MiSTer is a tinkerer's device, an open-source platform for 
experimentation and celebration of old hardware, and it all stems 
from the day in 2015 when, in memory of a computer he used to 
work on, a Russian programmer called Alexey ‘Sorgelig’ 
Melnikov decided to buy an Amiga computer. Researching his 
purchase, he came across a project to recreate Commodore's 
machine in its entirety on an FPGA. Called Minimig, it had been 
kicked off a decade before by a Dutch electronics engineer 
named Dennis van Weeren. By the time Sorgelig heard about it, 
the original project was long dead. But it lived on in another: 
MiST, which had started as an attempt to create a single platform 
for FPGA-powered recreations of lóbit computers such as the 
Amiga and Atari ST, but had since swollen to take on many more. 

MiST was catnip for Sorgelig, who had started assembling 
radios, tape players and TVs from the age of 12, before moving 
on to build simple 8bit computers and port ZX Spectrum and 
Commodore 64 games to the ВКООТІМ, a Russian lóbit 
computer. He learned how to write HDL so he could contribute 
new cores, such as one for the ZX Spectrum. A year later, though, 
he was getting frustrated. For one thing, the project was dying, 
based as it was on a commercially produced FPGA-based 
development board which was expensive and hard to get hold of. 
What's more, computers output different video signals, and he 
couldn't find a monitor that would support them all. “I had to use 
external converters and scalers to connect my TV and monitor," he 
says. That's where the kernel for MiSTer originated: what if there 
was a way make an FPGA board that could connect to modern 
displays? "So | got the idea to find a suitable FPGA board on the 
market, and with little modification make a retro platform." 

A big part of the MiSTer project’s success arguably comes 
down to Sorgelig's choice to build it on Terasic's DE10-Nano. At 
the time, this FPGA development board, which looks a little like a 
Raspberry Pi, was new to the market. Sorgelig reckons he was the 
first consumer to purchase one, and he had to teach himself about 
how to work with its odd hybrid design from example source 
code. But it proved ideal. Intended to promote FPGA development 
to programmers, the DE10-Nano’s price is heavily subsidised by 
electronics companies including Analog Devices (which, as it 
happens, is Jotego's employer] and Panasonic, which cuts its 
market value to a far more affordable £120. Its Cyclone V FPGA 
chip sits alongside a more standard ARM processor. And it 
features an HDMI port and enough connectors to ensure that users 
don't need to solder anything to get it up and running. 

In June 2017, a year after conceiving the MiSTer project, 
Sorgelig released the first version of MiSTer, along with 
schematics for expansion boards which add analogue VGA and 
audio ports for playing on CRT screens. He'd created a 
framework which uses the ARM chip to manage the cores running 
on its FPGA, a bridge between old and new which feeds your 
PS4 controller inputs into a Vectrex, then sends the Vectrex's video 
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output into the back of your OLED TV. It can open network access 
to its file system, so you can easily manage its ROMs, and it 
handles saves. It gives instant access to a user-interface overlay 
that reveals a combination of MiSTer-wide and core-specific 
options, including simple scanline filters and scalers to make 
recreations of old games feel more authentic on modern displays. 

“One of the hardest things is to get the core communicating 
with the outside world,” says Kitrinx, who works as a software 
engineer for a successful New York tech startup. “This is why | 
believe MiSTer is so successful, because all these things are 
abstracted away so the developer only needs to worry about the 
logic of the core, and not [about how] to get input and how to 
output video and sound, which are very complicated and not 
related to how the NES worked.” And, sure enough, MiSTer has 
grown ever since, with developers able to focus on recreating the 
specifics of their chosen systems. "I'm proud of the fact that the 
FPGA emulator is out of the marginal community,” Sorgelig says. 
"MiSTer gave a boost to FPGA emulation." 

In the early days, however, Sorgelig had to work to pull cores 
and developers such as Jotego into the project. Jotego’s work on 
Yamaha sound chips had led the maker of a Mega Drive core for 
MiST to ask him for help, because Sega’s console has a YM2203 
sound chip. That led Jotego to make his own core for Capcom's 
1985 coin-op Ghosts ‘n Goblins, because its PCB also features a 
YM2203 and its schematics had become public. “I don't know 
how they got leaked — maybe a service manual?" Jotego says. 
"But it means you only have to verify a little on an actual board. 
As long as we have schematics, it's straightforward to be 
accurate." Sorgelig then converted his Chosts 'n Goblins core to 
MiSTer, which pulled Jotego in with it. "SmokeMonster made a 
video which gave the Ghosts 'n Goblins core visibility, so | bought 
a MiSTer," Jotego says. "It seemed to be popular." 

Another prominent core maker in the community is Furrtek, a 
French programmer and electronics engineer who, before 
MiSTer's advent, had become concerned by the rising number of 
failing Neo Geo MVS arcade machines in circulation, the 
ravages of time causing their custom chips to break down. 
Replacements were increasingly thin on the ground, mostly only 
available by cannibalising from other machines, so Furrtek 
decided to translate them into HDL so they could either be run 
through FPGAs or be manvfactured to keep machines running. 
"Then MiSTer came about and we roped him in," says 
SmokeMonster, who by day is an archaeologist who specialises 
in Peruvian cooking pots. Within six months, a full Neo Geo core 
which supports both its arcade and home console flavours (a job 
made easier, in part, by the MiSTer framework) was released for 
the project. Well, mostly. "Furrtek got it close to the finish line, and 
then | guess he lost a bit of steam," Kitrinx recalls. "He took no 
credit for it, but it was really Sorg who did enormous amounts of 
work to get it working on MiSTer." 


Sorgelig has continued to steer and manage the project with 
incredible energy. From his home in Taiwan — where he moved to 
work as a firmware developer for embedded devices but is > 
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CLOCKWISE FROM ABOVE Nox Archaist is a newly released 
RPG made for the Apple II; Ultimate Play The Game's 1983 
Spectrum action-adventure Atic Atac still plays smoothly; 
Ultima VI running in DOS via MiSTer's ao486 core; Elite on 
the BBC Micro, one of gaming's longest-running series 
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thing someone else has 
written because it's a 
massive win," Nullobject 
says), and when a new core 
for Sharp's X68000 computer 
was released a year ago, 
other cores that also have a 
Motorola 68000 CPU got an 
immediate accuracy upgrade. 
This inherent modularity also > | 
raises the idea of core E vA 
designers creating idealised 

machines made from the 
very best components of 
their times. "Shane Lynch [an 
engineer on Xbox One and 
Series X] was talking about 
building his own version of 
the Genesis," SmokeMonster 
says. "Even Sorg mentioned 
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MiSTer simulates computer systems, so it's happy to run Mac 
OS 7, Windows 3.1, AmigaOS and other operating systems. 
having a custom core early Virtual disk drives allow you to install software and use them 
on. It's totally possible." as if they were still at the cutting edge of home computing 
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Most core developers have 
set up Patreon accounts for 
their work on MiSTer, where 
they'll often give patrons 
access to beta cores as 
they're in development 
before releasing them 
publicly. This method has 
worked well for Nullobject 
and Jotego, the latter 
particularly prolific with 
1,700 patrons. He finds 
paying followers a good 
motivator: "It gives 
meaning — it means that 
you're not alone doing 
things that people won't 
use." Sorgelig doesn't gate 
any of his work behind his 
Patreon on principle, and 
also because, as he says, 
"in reality it's mostly 
hidden and dirty work 
which doesn't bring many 
Patreon followers." Kitrinx 
doesn't have one for more 
personal reasons: “1 feel 
like it should completely be 
a matter of my passions as 
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currently unemployed — he releases updates and commits code on 
a near-daily basis. (“It’s my hobby. It’s something to let me rest 
from daily routine.”) Sorgelig has a steely focus on the project's 
founding principles. He wants to maintain MiSTer's cohesion, 
whereby each core accesses the same set of framework features 
and avoids special-case features that would add technical debt to 
the overall project. “In FPGA, more than software, additional 
code has a cost,” Kitrinx says. “It has to be maintained — it takes 
space in the FPGA; it makes timings more difficult. People ask for 
frivolous fringe features, and neither of us loves those.” 

“It's important to keep the project smooth without throwing to 
different extremes,” Sorgelig says. “As a completely open-sourced 
project, | know some forks exist for different purposes. Some 
advanced users feel they need DB9 joysticks, but 99 per cent 
don't. Some other users make forks to work in an arcade cabinet 
with a CRT, and again, 99 per cent of users don't need it. | stick 
to my original idea of using modern input and output devices, 
and carefully support all features with all cores. Some new 
developers come in full of energy to change the world and show 
what MiSTer should look like. What І can do is stand aside and 
let them use their energy to understand that the result will be the 
same as now." 

What some developers find difficult, though, is that Sorgelig 
hasn't documented much of the MiSTer framework, which means 
that even the most experienced engineers sometimes have to ask 
him questions about how their cores should interact with it. He 
can seem rather withering in discussions, especially about 
features that diverge from his vision, resulting in the community 
moniker of 'Angry Sorgelig'. In a pinned thread on the project's 
forum, he explained that it's because he has so little time to attend 
to every query that's made. “I’m not angry, really,” he tells us. 
"Supporting is not my strong point. | like to explore. | don't like to 
explain things that are obvious from my point of view. I’m also not 
much into social networks." 

Is an affectionate caricature, for the most part. "I don't know 
if it’s lost in translation sometimes, or it's the Russian personality, 
but he’s pretty brash and terse sometimes,” says Josh ‘Nullobject’ 
Bassett, developer of various arcade cores including Rygar and 
DoDonPachi. “But if you reach out and chat to him, he’s super- 
helpful and almost friendly at times. But he’s very to the point, and 
a bit of a mysterious character in the community.” 

“Look, Sorg is from Cold War Russia and he has some 
character traits that indicate that,” says Kitrinx, who knows him as 
well as anyone on the project. "He just generates tons of code. It’s 
a meme that developers don't document things — it's so boring 
compared to writing code — but he's gotten better about it. And he 
can be argumentative. You'll hear people with issues with him, 
and he's pushing back and not really candy-coating it. But he is, 
and has been, very reasonable about the things he's let in." All 
projects have pressure points, and it's clear that whatever 
difficulties core developers have, they're not stopping them 
contributing to MiSTer in a fruitful way. 

Unlike Minimig and MIST, then, the dwindled projects that led 
Sorgelig to this point, it doesn't look like MiSTer is in any danger 
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of dying out. Indeed, thoughts currently dwell on just how far 
MiSTer can go. Expectations were raised by Nullobject’s release 
of the DoDonPachi core in January, which is the first of a planned 
series of recreations of Cave's 68000-based arcade games. 
Game Boy and Game Boy Advance cores, meanwhile, recently 
delivered one of FPGA gaming's white whales: save states, which 
are notoriously hard to produce because the exact state of every 
component has to be recorded. Currently, MiSTer's ao486 core, 
which performs at around the speed of a 486DX33, is probably 
the most demanding on the Cyclone V (yes, it runs Doom). 


Ahead, though, lie two projects that will push MiSTer beyond 
expectations. Tokyo-based laxer3a is working on a PlayStation 
core, which looks likely to fit easily within the DE10-Nano’s 
FPGA. Instead, the challenge is the latency and bandwidth of the 
DE10-Nano’s memory, which may mean some games will never 
run perfectly or that various workarounds will be required. And 
Sergey 'srg320' Dvodnenko is working on a Sega Saturn core, 
an eightprocessor system that many thought was simply too 
complex to recreate on the Cyclone V. But it’s unlikely MiSTer will 
support the N64 or beyond, even if it moved to a more powerful 
FPGA board. “Those projects, the amount of engineering those 
projects would take... PlayStation is reaching that limit in 
hardware constraints and also dev resources,” Nullobject says. 
“Arcade machines and old consoles are mostly solo projects 
because one person can wrap their head around them. But more 
modern consoles – entire teams designed them, so how can one 
person recreate them?" 

"Eventually you hit the limit of manpower," SmokeMonster 
agrees. "Technology is always improving and FPGAs are getting 
bigger, but in order to make a reverse-engineered PS3, you need 
as much manpower as Sony had. Two times, probably." And 
that’s before figuring out how to implement the online services on 
which PS3 is reliant. In many ways, however, MiSTer’s strength is 
in its restrictions: what the DE10-Nano can support; what MiSTer's 
volunteers can realistically collaborate on; and what Sorgelig 
allows in the framework. If MiSTer's account of videogame history 
ends with PlayStation and Saturn, it merely gives its members the 
opportunity to continue to complete and refine computing history 
from its beginnings up to 1994. After all, there are still many 
consumer and arcade systems left to cover. 

Holding a MiSTer, it is a wonder that such a small, delicate- 
seeming thing can do so much. And yet, the DE10-Nano is 
replaceable. MiSTer's real promise is in its community of 
developers, an international hotchpotch of particularly smart 
people brought together by a passion for gaming and computers. 
Their efforts to trace tiny signals on dusty hardware and deduce 
the decisions made by their creators decades ago is keeping 
these machines running, and also helping to preserve them 
forever. Because that’s another strength to FPGA: the HDL these 
coders create to configure each core can also be used to 
fabricate actual integrated circuitry. It’s an assurance that these 
systems, which birthed videogames and nurtured them into what 
they have become today, will never die. Ш 
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How social stealth found its people 
in the world of indie multiplayer » 


By JEREMY PEEL 


When SpyParty guests 
are bunched together, 
sleight of hand can 
conceal any telltale 
action from a sniper 


ill Wright is certain: “That’s not gonna work.” 
Maxis is mid-development on Spore, and an 
engineer named Chris Hecker is describing an 
ambitious side project. An asymmetrical 
multiplayer game called SniperParty, its premise 
is as binary as its title: one player attends a party as a spy, 
blending into the throng of mannered guests while 
surreptitiously swapping statues and planting bugs on 
ambassadors. Meanwhile, a second player with a sniper rifle 
occupies a roof across the street, with a single task: they must 
pick out the spy in the crowd and take the shot. But they need 
to be sure of their target because they have just a single bullet. 
For the sniper, the game is about reading social cues, spotting 
a strange gesture or conversation cut short and mentally 
building the case against a suspect. 

It’s a design that tends to quickly woo those who hear about 
it: easy to grasp, yet dense with possibilities. SimCity creator 
and industry mentor Wright, however, isn't on board. “It’s 
gonna be too easy to tell who the player is,” he concludes. As 
it turns out, Spore will be a grand lesson for Wright in what 
works and what doesn't. But the assessment his game receives 
gives Hecker pause. "When game design genius Will Wright 
tells you that your game's not gonna work, yov're like, ‘Ah, 
shit,” he remembers. 

Ironically, it was Wright and EA who had enabled Hecker's 
experiment in the first place. Hecker negotiated the use of 
assets from The Sims, Wright's breakout paean to domesticity, 
in the 2005 Indie Game Jam. Then in its fourth year — and still 
a few more away from the indie boom that would be triggered 
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by regular participant Jonathan Blow — the event challenged 
participating designer-programmers to explore human 
interaction. "Some of us organisers thought, well, there aren't 
a lot of games about normal people," Hecker says. "People in 
the world — not space marines." 

If that's true today, it was considerably more so at the time. 
Entrants had few examples to draw from. But Hecker recalled a 
previous Indie Jam entry, Thatcher Ulrich's Dueling Machine, in 
which a Doom avatar with a single bullet hunted a target 
player hidden by thousands of sprite pedestrians. “What's the 
intimate version of that?” he wondered. Among the selection of 
NPCs that The Sims could muster, one differently modelled 
character would be immediately distinguishable. But if that 
character was physically anonymous, dressed like any other 
guest, a searcher would have to rely on subtler tells. 

“| got a room full of characters walking around,” Hecker 
says. “They would pause, play a talk animation to each other 
and then walk away. Really simple — no missions, no nothing. 
And | put one of them under my control.” He recorded a video 
and sent it to Wright as a kind of digital Where’s Wally? test. 
It was a success. Wright couldn't pick out the player. 

“As soon as | came up with the spy and the sniper, the 
game basically designed itself,” Hecker says. That was true up 
to a point: a decade and a half later, he is still designing the 
game, developing an evolving build in public. Now called 
SpyParty, it has inspired a new multiplayer genre, a crowd into 
which it easily blends. In these games, stealth happens in the 
daylight, as targets brazenly attempt to pull the wool over their 
predators’ watching eyes. It’s taken over a decade to rise to 
prominence, a period during which the mainstream game 
industry embraced the trend and then abandoned it. 


Back in 2005, just as Hecker was happening upon the 
project of his career, triple-A developers around the world were 
searching for nextgen concepts that would sell their games on 
PlayStation 3 and Xbox 360. Ubisoft found its million-dollar 


idea in crowds – masses of on-screen NPCs fuelled by the 
bonus RAM of new hardware. 

“We're going to show off something that we call social 
stealth,” then-Ubisoft executive producer Jade Raymond said 
when introducing Assassin’s Creed at E3 2006, coining a term 
in the process. “This is an idea that you're not hidden when 
you're in shadows, you're hidden when yov're doing things 
that are socially acceptable." There was a truth there, certainly 
more than the stealth genre's traditional focus on light and 
shadow. With that mechanic seeming dated by its association 
with the '90s, blending in with crowds seemed like the future — 
and for a few years, it was. 

Assassin’s Creed was a hit, and by the time of its second 
sequel, Brotherhood, Ubisoft introduced a multiplayer variant to 
the mix. Hecker was beginning to sweat. “It was in closed beta 
after | had announced SpyParty, and | was a little bit nervous,” 
he says. "I was like, ‘Oh, man, everybody’s really catching on 
to this. I’m just this tiny little indie game."" He needn't have 
worried too much, as it turned out. Though it certainly belonged 
to the same crowd, Assassin's Creed's multiplayer wasn't quite 
shoulder-to-shoulder with SpyParty. Its design was symmetrical, 
each assassin tailing one player while evading another, an 
ouroboros of disguises and hidden blades. And while elegant, 
it was fundamentally flawed. 

"The designers couldn't make the [social] tells really subtle, 
because you as a hunter are constantly having to watch your 
back," Hecker notes. "You couldn't spend that much time 
looking around." The problem went unaddressed in subsequent 
iterations, and when Ubisoft dropped competitive multiplayer 
from the series, few complained. 

Before long, social stealth started to die out in Ubisoft's 
singleplayer games too. The Assassin's Creed missions that 
foregrounded blending into crowds, asking you to tail targets 
through cities and eavesdrop on their conversations, 
were a persistent source of complaints from 
players who found such sequences contrived № 
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Games have often 
been described in the 
language of acting, 
with the player taking 
the lead role in a piece 
of interactive theatre. 
That's rarely felt more 
fitting than in the 
context of social 
stealth games, where 
the primary challenge 
is to modify your 
behaviour to suit the 
situation. Assassin's 
Creed in particular has 
asked for different 
etiquette depending 
on who it is you're 
playing. As a Black 
woman in Liberation's 
version of the 1770s 
American South, for 
instance, an expensive 
disguise is necessary 
to pass in high society. 
Origins, meanwhile, 
doesn't require crowd 
blending: cast as an 
Ancient Egyptian 
policeman, you have 
no business hiding. 


Hidden In Plain Sight's 
blank, empty levels 
mean players are 
always under the 
spotlight. The slightest 
action can give them 
away instantly 


and fiddly. Today, the series has almost entirely stripped out 
social stealth mechanics in favour of hiding behind cover or 
stepping out into open combat. A planned crowd-blending 
reboot of Splinter Cell was similarly scrapped, and more 
recently Watch Dogs: Legion launched without the PvP invasion 
mode of previous instalments. 

"No one at the triple-A level has worked out how to make 
this genre work as something you can put 100 people on," 
Hecker says. Square Enix appeared to agree when it dropped 
Hitman developer IO Interactive from its studio roster in 2017, 
swallowing a loss of $43 million in the process. Hitman had 
been critically acclaimed for its use of player disguise in busy 
environments, but Square Enix said it preferred to focus on "key 
franchises", which could "maximise player satisfaction as well 
as market potential". In other words, for a major publisher, 
social stealth simply wasn't bankable enough. 


Having sold the public on its potential but failed to work ovt 
the kinks, the mainstream industry left social stealth to the 
indies, right at a time when self-publishing had become feasible 
and affordable. A hobbyist named Adam Spragg read about 
SpyParty and was inspired, before actually trying it himself, to 
make his own game about players mingling with NPCs. The 
result was Hidden In Plain Sight, which he paid $99 to publish 
on the Xbox Live Indie Games marketplace. It was a shrewd 
investment: the game's sustained success since has funded a 
slew of ports, most recently to Switch, where it arrived this 
March. "After playing SpyParty, | was relieved to find the 
games are nothing alike," Spragg says. "There is plenty of 
room for both games and more to exist in this genre." 

Hidden In Plain Sight floods the screen with identical 
ninjas, almost all of whom stride aimlessly about a large hall in 
accordance with their basic Al. Up to four of those ninjas are 
players — though which is initially a mystery even to the players 
themselves, who must first identify their own avatars amid the 
herd. That done, their goal is to find and kill their fellows by 
analysing movement patterns. 


It's easy for players to mimic the predictable perambulation 
of the NPCs, so Spragg added potential win states that would 
tempt them to deviate from accepted behaviour: touching 
statues and picking up coins. “They want to do two opposite 
things at the same time,” he says. “I think it is exactly this 
tension, and its resolution, that makes the game fun.” 

In one mode, Death Race, players become spy and sniper 
at the same time, creeping towards a finish line with one hand 
while aiming a crosshair with the other. Separating from the 
NPC flock too early is suspicious and risks drawing bullets — 
but wait too long, and players will miss their opportunity. 

“People quickly discover the ‘put the gun sight on my own 
character’ bluff,” Spragg says. “The games tend to last longer 
and longer as players gain experience because people learn to 
reserve their shot until it really matters. This leads to a large 
crowd just inches from the finish line, waiting to not be the first 
one to run for it.” It’s messier than SpyParty, less nuanced — but, 
crucially, it’s funny. The genius of Hidden In Plain Sight was to 
turn the social stealth game social. 

“Once | had a working version of the game, | lugged my 
Xbox 360 to a friend’s holiday party to see if | could get them 
to help me test it once the party was over,” Spragg recalls. 
“Watching them play, | had this wonderful moment of 
realisation that they weren’t just humouring me. | left ‘early’ at 
Тат, but they wouldn't let me take my Xbox home." The game 
was tense enough to engender competition, but silly enough to 
keep things light. 

Spragg committed to local multiplayer only, making Hidden 
In Plain Sight a party game by design. "You are hiding from a 
person who’s literally sitting right next to you,” he says. "It took 
me a while to realise it, but what I finally discovered is that the 
fun of the game actually takes place in the physical space of 
the room, in the air between the players. The stuff on the screen 
just facilitates that interaction." 

Despite the tendencies of the games it has inspired, 
SpyParty itself isn't a party game. It accommodates just two 
players, and has a tendency to become deeply competitive. 


"| was really into Counter-Strike, and | knew | wanted a high- 
player-skill game," Hecker says. Spies are given a range of 
actions to get to grips with, and snipers an equal number to 
keep track of. Hecker has even identified "types' of top snipers: 
behaviourists, the 'voodoo' killers who rely on a sense of the 
uncanny emanating from their target; campers, who keep their 
scope trained on the ambassador and the statues, the parts of 
the map that offer hard tells; and etiquette snipers, who 
specialise in identifying breaks in the flow of natural 
conversation. "It's really small stuff that changes all the time as I 
update the code, so these people have to constantly spelunk for 
new etiquette tells." SpyParty's depth lends itself to tournaments 
and leagues - the kind of cultures that attract hardcore players 
and put off those looking for casual, social matchups. 

There is, however, a social ‘fuzziness’ naturally inherent to 
SpyParty that Hecker has learned to lean into more over the 
years. "| thought | was making Go," he says, "a crystalline, 
full-knowledge strategy game. And it turned out the game | 
was actually making was poker. It's all about probabilities 
and suspicion, bluffing and figuring out how much you know. 
A big part of game design is listening to the game, and 
you've got to follow." 

SpyParty may not lend itself to gatherings, then, but it does 
reflect social interaction in a real way. Conversation, after all, 
is a game in which you read another person to try to discern 
their intent — attempting to divine sense from words and 
gestures that could mean any number of things depending 
on their context. SpyParty is much the same. "You make a 
model of what's happening," Hecker says, "and then you 
do your postgame analysis." It’s the same ruthless self- > 


Assassin's Creed's 
social stealth sections 
often ask players to 
rely on proximity 

to NPCs for safety 


"| DISCOVERED THAT THE FUN OF THE GAME 
ACTUALLY TAKES PLACE IN THE PHYSICAL SPACE 
OF THE ROOM, IN THE AIR BETWEEN THE PLAYERS" 
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Hitman is now an 
outlier in offering 
big-budget blending 
missions, but a highly 
successful one 


admonishment that takes place in our brain the moment we 
step into the shower after a party. 


At the fuzziest end of the social stealth spectrum is Among 
Us, a spaceship horror game that doesn’t so much map social 
interaction to mechanics as step out of the way and let 
conversation take over. Mic chat opens up in emergency crew 
meetings, during which players accuse each other of murder, or 
cover up their own by bluffing, deflecting and framing others. 

Belonging to a long history of ‘hidden killer’ parlour games 
stretching back to the ‘80s, Among Us was released to little 
fanfare in 2018. The game rose to pop-cultural prominence 
during the COVID-19 pandemic precisely because of its social 
aspect. Its success ensures a high-profile future for social 
deduction as raucous party entertainment. 

What games like Among Us lack, though, is the idiot robot: 
a limited Al that players must mimic in order to blend in. It's the 
NPCs, social stealth developers have discovered, that give 
players a dance to learn — and consequently, a sense of 
mastery when they get it right. In Unspottable, a multiplayer 
crowd blending game from French-British indie studio 
GrosChevaux, the NPCs are explicitly characterised as 
automata — metal humans that move in jerky, erratic patterns. 

"Their behaviour is a bit different from map to map and 
always slightly randomised," says GrosChevaux co-founder 
Gwé Limpalaer. "Pushing the players to do silly things like 
running against walls or spinning in circles was an opportunity 
we could not miss." It's the kind of NPC activity that would 
break the illusion in a big-budget singleplayer game such as 
Assassin's Creed. "[Their] Al needs to be very smart, varied, 


"DISGUISE AND COVER IN A SINGLEPLAYER 
GAME IS REALLY JUST SMOKE AND MIRRORS. 
IN MULTIPLAYER, THE STEALTH 15 REAL 
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act and react as crowds and be able to surprise players in 
some ways,” Limpalaer says. But in an online game, flawed or 
clumsy Al is ripe for comedy — making social stealth viable for 
indies who can't spend years perfecting patrol behaviour. 
What's more, PvP circumvents the frustration players feel 
when they've been unfairly spotted, since all the spotting is 
carried out by human beings. “Disguise and cover in a 
singleplayer game is really just smoke and mirrors,” Spragg 
says. “The game code obviously knows exactly where you are 
at any moment. In a multiplayer stealth game, the stealth is real.” 


Stealth games, social or otherwise, have always thrived 
on the David-and-Goliath sense of a wily underdog running 
rings around a better-armed opponent. And in multiplayer, that 
sense is amplified — even if, as in SpyParty, the difference is just 
one bullet. Outsmarting a real person taps into something 
fundamental and thrilling. “It’s got this frisson, this deeper, 
lizard brain, visceral component to it,” Hecker says. 

“You are competitive with someone you are otherwise 
friendly with,” Spragg adds. “Humans are social creatures and 
have evolved with cooperation and competitiveness as critical 
traits. So there is something deeply primal at play that just 
doesn't exist when playing against a computer.” 

Hecker, who has remained a constant in the social stealth 
genre while its fortunes have waxed and waned, suspects that 
it may be cyclical. “There’s always [social deduction card 
game] Werewolf,” he says. “It gets really big for a while, and 
then fades away as everyone moves on to the next thing, and 
then it comes back. That's part of what happened with Among 
Us — it was just time for another Werewolf.” 

A big-budget social stealth resurgence may be on the cards. 
Ubisoft has promised an invasion mode update to Watch Dogs: 
Legion, albeit reluctantly — it appears to be at the bottom of the 
dev team's priority pile. And IO Interactive has flourished as an 
independent. Hitman's recent iterations even have a crowd- 
blending mechanic identical to that of Assassin's Creed Unity, 
in tacit recognition of Ubisoft's achievements in social stealth. 
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The publisher may be eyeing Hitman 3's celebrated release 
and wondering whether it shouldn’t have another go after all. 

Hecker might even have a solution to social stealth's 
singleplayer Al problem. If you log into SpyParty and click the 
new Daily Challenge button, you can play against a previously 
recorded spy. “You're playing as the sniper from the past,” 
Hecker says, “anywhere from a week ago to three years ago. 
The one flaw is that there’s no feedback between sniper and 
spy — that [recorded] spy can't know where your laser sight is 
and change their behaviour. But it actually works amazingly 
well, and you can get a great game that way.” 

Hecker's social stealth game — the one that started a 
slowburn multiplayer revolution — has finally and unexpectedly 
taken the genre back to solo play, albeit in an unconventional 
form. “What | can do is feed you a replay at exactly your skill 
level instantly if there's a lull in matchmaking, because l've got 
2.5 million replays in my database,” he says. “It’s a huge 
timesaver, because | don’t have to have a spy Al now.” His 
only dilemma is whether or not to tell players. “Social stealth 
doesn't require another person. But if you know yov're playing 
against a replay, you feel a little bit different.” 

We can attest to that. Playing in daily challenge matches, 
we get the same stomach-tingling sensation of being out of the 
loop, looking in, straining not to miss a crucial detail. It's a 
feeling akin to walking into a party late and trying to catch up 
with the conversation. But the frisson of besting a live opponent 
vanishes. “That word, ‘social’, has interesting psychological 
ramifications,” Hecker admits. 

Whether it’s driven by Al or repurposed player data, the 
best social stealth is never going to be solely simulation. The 
genre comes to life when it invites the gaze of a second human 
being, or a third, or even a fourth. If triple-A developers want 
to embrace social stealth once more, they'd be wise to follow 
the example of the indies, and make room for the electricity 
that enters the room alongside another person. Even 
if that room happens to be a multiplayer lobby 
masquerading as a crowded dinner party. Ш 
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How a team of French Japanophiles cashed 
in their credits to revive a classic Sega series 
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alk down a city street you 
haven't visited in a couple of 
decades and it's unlikely that 
everything will be as you 
remember it. Businesses may have come and 
gone. The road might have fallen into disrepair. 
Regeneration may be attracting a new crowd 
these days. It's not dissimilar to playing Streets 
Of Rage 4, a continuation of Sega's 16bit beat 
‘em-up series, which sees its vigilante heroes and 
a couple of new allies return to deliver their 
particular brand of street justice more than a 
quarter of a century on from the previous game. 

In the meantime, Wood Oak City has fallen 
back into urban decay. Buildings are boarded 
up, pavement tiles cracked or missing altogether, 
and even the neon signs don't blaze the way 
they used to. But entering from the left side of the 
screen onto the same stage layout that kicked off 
Streets Of Rage 2, complete with a soundtrack 
callback to Yuzo Koshiro's ‘Go Straight’ theme — 
composed by the man himself — we know which 
streets we're back on. 

Still, things have changed around here, most 
noticeably in terms of visual design. Returning 
characters haven't only grown older (or, in Axel's 
case, chunkier), they've also been given a new 
lease of life thanks to vibrant, hand-drawn art. 
Lizardcube's art director, Ben Fiquet, began 
drawing concepts for a modern Streets Of Rage 
shortly after finishing work on Wonder Boy: The 
Dragons Trap in 2017. While sharing a drink 
with Dotemu CEO Cyrille Imbert, the pair 
discovered they both had the same idea about 
getting hold of the licence for their next project. 

Plans for Streets Of Rage 4 had failed to 
materialise in the past. In 2011 Sega shut down 
a fan remake that mashed up the trilogy into one 
hybrid release, while rejected pitches for an 
official game turned into forgettable clones such 
as Core Designs Fighting Force. At the time, 
even with the indiedeveloped Sonic Mania in 
the works, there was no guarantee Sega would 
be open to reviving a long-dormant IP. That same 
year, the publisher turned down a pitched sequel 
to cult favourite Jet Set Radio, despite an 
attractive visual proof of concept from Dinosaur 
Games. When Imbert flew out to Tokyo to 
convince Sega, he had little more than the pitch 
and some of Fiquet's artwork, although he did 
have one other advantage: trust. 

While lizardcube had been working on 
developing The Dragons Trap with original 


Music is integral to the series. Streets Of Rage 4 makes this 
clear – there's even an EDM DJ boss fight on a concert stage 


creator Ryuchi Nishizawa, Dotemu, as the 
game's publisher, was instrumental in securing the 
rights, which haltbelonged to Sega. "Dotemu 
has been working with classic Japanese 
videogame companies for more than ten years," 
Imbert explains. “I’ve had the incredible chance 
to meet with pioneers in the videogame industry. 
It taught us the necessary humility and respect to 


"WHAT MAKES THE 
GAME IS THE Al, 
THE MOVESE! >, TAE 
RHYTHM OF HOW 
WE CONFIGURE 
ENCOUNTERS" 


work on famous licences. Building a reputation in 
Japan is a long and difficult process, but little by 
little the word passes that you can be trusted." 
That The Dragon's Trap did well both 
commercially and critically was integral to 
pitching Streets Of Rage 4. 

The next challenge was persuading fans. 
"We had some fairly distressed reactions from 
longtime fans and, honestly, | don't blame them," 
Fiquet admits. He's referring to the game's 
announcement teaser from August 2018, which 
introduced a visual style worlds away from the 
original pixel art and featured a soundtrack led 
by rock guitar chords rather than the techno that 
had defined the series. “These games are so 
many things for so many different people. 
Ultimately, what we're trying to achieve is 
something that will be inherently personal.” 

Given that Sega had been sold on the basis 
of Fiquet's drawings, a pixekart approach was 


never considered, and he hoped the hand-drawn 
aesthetic would help the game appeal beyond a 
nostalgic fanbase. “I wanted to try to make a 
Streets Of Rage game as | envisioned it as a kid, 
which was not focused on the pixels but fully 
animated characters,” Fiquet says. “Some 
interesting comments we had were that people 
were remembering the games as dark and gritty. 
But honestly, those were some of the most vibrant 
colours you could find in a Sega game.” 


The aesthetic wasn’t the only thing that 
was new. While The Dragon Trap was a 
remake that reverse-engineered the original 
Master System code, Streets Of Rage 4's 
brawling gameplay would need to be built from 
scratch. Fortunately, Dotemu's lead designer, 
Jordi Asensio, already had the perfect 
experience. In 2009, he cofounded Guard 
Crush Games in Montreal with childhood friend 
Cyrille Lagarigue. Together they developed 
Streets Of Fury, which Asensio describes as a 
"Guardian Heroes and Fatal Fury hybrid". The 
game engine, based on MonoGame, was a 
perfect fit for another beat" emp, so it made 
sense for the pair to reunite for Streets Of Rage 4, 
with Lagarigue as the main programmer. 

"There were several benefits to making our 
own engine, as we could tailor all of our tools 
fo the artists’ and game designers’ workflow," 
Lagarigue explains. “It takes a little longer to 
implement at first, but it paid off in the end 
because we were then able to integrate and 
iterate on content very fast, which is paramount 
for a team of our small size.” Compared to an 
engine such as Unity, which comes with a lot of 
stock effects and rendering techniques baked in, 
it also allowed the team to experiment more, 
giving the game a more distinct look. 

"When you look at Unity or Unreal, they 
were built around FPSes first, which revolve 
around the layout of the environment,” Asensio 
says. “As such, you really need to tweak your 
geometry and collisions. But beat'em-ups are 
more like encounters in turn-based RPGs: the 
environment is merely a backdrop to bring 
context, memorability or uniqueness to a stage, 
but won't influence its flow. What makes the 
game is the Al, the movesets, the rhythm of how 
we place and configure those encounters." 

While recreating the basic building blocks of 
Streets Of Rage in their engine — moving from left 
to right, beating up waves of enemies with > 
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movesets that work with the classic three-button 
configuration — Asensio and the team wanted to 
make sure they were adding something fresh, too. 
“It was really about staying true to the original but 
also about analysing what worked well and 
replicating it with today's standards." 

One adjustment came in the form of special 
moves, which in previous games had cost health 
to trigger. That was replaced by a green health 
drain which can be recovered by successfully 
landing attacks on enemies, Bloodborne style. 

It was intended to add an element of risk and 
reward, so just a single jab could cost you all 
your green health or your combo score bonus. 
"Your brain must stay [switched] on," Asensio says. 
"And we wanted that for a genre that has a 
reputation for being just dull button mashing.” 

It's reminiscent of PlatinumGames' best design 
practices, with high scores, completion time and 
remaining health all contributing to your rank at the 
end of a stage. And splitting the campaign into 
individual stages means that each can be kept 
challenging enough for players to repeat, practise 
and improve. By comparison, the decision to give 
the player limited lives seems a little archaic, we 
suggest. Asensio: "We kept a life system for two 
reasons. First, it plays well with the way healing 
items are placed in the levels, so that you can get 
farther if you get the chicken just before losing a 
life. Second, they were a nice way to close the 
loop of combos increasing the score, which is also 
how you get extra lives." 

This is far from the only nod back to the old 
ways. You can unlock the full 16bit roster from the 
first three games, each character recreated in all 
their pixelart glory. Attacking in-game arcade 
cabinets — adorned with the words ‘Bare Knuckle’, 
a reference to the series’ Japanese title — transports 
the player into bonus boss fights lifted straight from 
Streets Of Rage 2, complete with CRT scan lines. 
With the ability to switch out the background 
music for FMsynthesis tunes from the past games, 
we have to ask: was all this a way to placate 
retrominded fans? 

"Not at all," Lagarigue says. “At first, we did 
put some classic sprites in the game to test 
character movements in the engine before the first 
characters were completed with the new art style. 
We were then surprised how well these sprites 
integrated with the rest of the art style, and how 
fun it was to beat up the new HD enemies. Since 
we had the rights to use all the original graphics, 
we thought, ‘Why not add fun secrets and 
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Olivier Derivière 
Composer, Streets Of Rage 4 


Working with 

some of the most 
legendary Japanese 
game composers — 
Yuzo Koshiro, Motohiro Kawashima, Yoko 
Shimomura, Keiji Yamagishi, Harumi Fujita — 
how did you decide who would score what? 
We needed to create a coherent feel throughout 
he game and it came very quick that we should 
split the vibe into two parts: on one hand the 
evels which | handled myself, and on the other 
hand the boss fights. Each boss is supported by 
a different composer to give it a really unique 
eel, to create a momentum. The levels have 
more of a story arc attached to them. However, 
we really wanted the first half of the first level 
[theme] to be written by Koshiro-san, not only 

as a mark of respect but also to make the 
ransition process for legacy gamers. 


Was that transition how you decided to 
compose across all the other stages? It’s 
notable how the musical style changes in 
sync with the environments. 
| am happy you felt the progression! Every level 
as its own story, not with words but with 
gameplay. Players go through moments of calm 
fo moments of intense action. | really wanted to 
support the structure of the gameplay to give 
every moment a unique feel that would be 
remembered by players. | couldn't be more 
pleased to read all the comments praising the 
interactive music, and | have a lot of fun finding 
out what part every gamer liked most. 


What were the challenges of creating a 
Streets Of Rage soundtrack that sounded 
contemporary yet still pleasing to old fans? 
Considering we had Koshiro-san on board, | 
knew that we would please the fanbase. For 
my part, | was very terrified but | never wanted 
to copy what he did. However, l've embraced 
his approach by revisiting a lot of dance music, 
not only from the '9Os but also throughout the 
next 25 years that separate Streets Of Rage 4 
from the last entry. 


unlockable characters?" If anything, the ability 

to play as all four versions of Axel and Blaze 
demonstrated just how far each version had iterated 
and improved on its predecessors — something the 
Streets Of Rage 4 team was keen to continue. 


A sequel WAS a chance to bring in new 
blood, onscreen as well as off. Floyd was a 
natural fit, with a muscular build and robotic arms 
that placed him somewhere between Max and 


Zan. When it came to the other new addition, 
Cherry (an agile aerial character who filled Skate's 
role), “I wanted to give her a gimmick that would 
set her apart," Fiquet says. There was some 
pushback from the team to the idea he landed on, 
"but | was pretty adamant to have her fighting with 
a guitar." A prelude, perhaps, to the fan reaction 
to the guitars on the announcement trailer's 
soundtrack — but again, the changes won out. 

Arguably the highlight of Streets Of Rage 4% 
roster, however, was the long-overdue return of 
Adam, who makes a surprise entrance midway 
through the campaign. Having not been playable 
since the first game, more work was required to 
modernise the character's moveset, and Asensio 
confesses that he almost wasn't included for time 
reasons. "But after the reveal trailer, everyone was 
so loud about him that we had to squeeze him in." 
The effort was worth it. 

In 1991, Adam was a rare early example of 
an African-American hero in videogames, and his 
return resonated even more strongly than the team 
could have expected. Less than a month after 
Streets Of Rage 4's release, the murder of George 
Floyd by police officers saw people across the 
world taking to the streets in solidarity with the 
Black lives Matter movement. The game deals 
with police corruption, and puts officers alongside 
the criminal gangs attacking from the right. 

Fiquet, who wrote the story back in 2018, 
views it as a reflection of the real world, rather 
than a commentary. “Social inequalities, police 
brutality, class war — these are very strong issues 
that concern everyone." It's not as overtly political 
as Beatdown In Treachery City, another beat- 
‘em-up released around the same time, but it's 
still cathartic on its own terms. 

On the streets of Wood Oak City, things feel 
familiar yet fresh — a tricky balance that Streets Of 
Rage 4 navigates well, and was rewarded for 
both critically and commercially. Dotemu confirms 
it has plans for DLC in the future, and is currently 
keeping busy as the publisher of Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles: Shredder's Revenge. While it 
continues working to modernise vintage classics — 
which, Imbert says, “is why we exist at Dotemu" — 
could another Sega revival be on the cards? 
Fiquet and Asensio fire off a few titles from their 
ishlist, including Golden Axe, Shining Force and 
Panzer Dragoon Saga. "There are many games 
I'd like to tackle," Fiquet says. "But for now, we're 
in a good position to try cur hands at personal 
projects, and | hope it'll сагу on." Bl 
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@ The diverse locales of Wood Oak 
City are full of life and detail, which 
Fiquet credits to the work of 
background director Julia You. 

Ө Environments need variety. The 
Chinatown stage sees you move 
from the streets into a kitchen, 

and on to a martial-arts temple. 

©) The action isn't restricted to 
street level. One late stage uses an 
elevator ride as an opportunity to 
show off the city's skyline. 

О Enemies in their original pixel-art 
form and with their hand-drawn 
look (not all made the final cut). 

Ө Early concept sketches of Adam. 
"He's a very important figure for 
many reasons," Fiquet says. "And, 
truth be told, he's very cool" 
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TEAM NINJA 


The Ninja Gaiden and 
Nioh developer enters 
an exciting new era 


By Curis SCHILLING 


he advent of a new console generation 
represents a beginning and an ending. 
With the release of Nioh: Complete 
Edition earlier this year, Team Ninja 
marked PS5's birth by bidding farewell to the 
series that has defined its recent past. Franchise 
director Fumihiko Yasuda has previously said that 
NNioh's story is over, but he's keen to clarify that he 
doesn't necessarily mean for good. "The Nioh 
team will continue to support the games through 
updates, but after that the team will take on the 
challenge of developing other new titles,” he tells 
us. “| don't know when it will be, but | want to 
utilise the experience the team gains from these 
new titles in order to create a sequel that will 
surpass both Nioh and Nioh 2." 
For now, however, it's time to move on. То 
quote Kenshin Himura, protagonist of Nobuhiro 
Watsuki's manga Rurouni Kenshin, "New eras 
don't come about because of swords, they're 
created by the people who wield them." The 
wielders, in this case, are Yasuda and Yosuke 
Hayashi, studio president and co-director of the 
Nioh series, and they're accustomed to fresh 
starts. After all, this was a studio that lost its sensei 
more than a decade ago, when founder 
Tomonobu Itagaki departed, having filed a lawsuit 
against publisher Tecmo for withheld bonuses. 
Several Team Ninja staff left with him, though 
plenty of veterans remain, including Hayashi (if 
‘veteran’ is the right word for a 42-yearold who 
could pass for ten years younger), who was in his 
mid-20s when Itagaki made him project lead on 
Ninja Gaiden Black in 2005. 

“Many very skilled staff that have been 
working at Team Ninja since the studio was 
founded are currently leading development of 
titles," Hayashi says. "A lot of talented new 
members join the team every year and get to 
work alongside these veterans. As a result, the 
composition of the team continues to change.” 
Now, at around 200 staff, the studio has “over 
three” development teams working at the same 
time. In the past, the staff count was about half 
that number, and the growth has had a positive 
effect on dynamics throughout the company. 
“Currently, each team is able to motivate the 
others in order to allow each title to achieve their 
true potential. | feel the overall strength of each 
team is dramatically increasing as a result." 

Team Ninja is in a good place, then, still 
growing and learning as it celebrates its 26th 
anniversary. The studio was founded at the 
beginning of 1995 with the specific purpose of 
developing the home versions of the Itagaki- 


Fumihiko Yasuda has been with Team Ninja since the Itagaki 
days, having worked as a level designer on Ninja Gaiden II 


directed Dead Or Alive arcade games, and this 
popular series of fighting games is still going 
strong to this day. But is it more of a challenge to 
keep innovating within the genre nowadays? "In 
order to utilise the know-how we accumulated 
from Dead Or Alive, we developed the Ninja 
Gaiden series, and in order to utilise the know- 
how we gathered from that series we developed 
Nioh," Hayashi begins. "Instead of putting all of 
our efforts into one genre, | think it's vital for a 
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Ninja Gaiden series, as 


be the best fit," he explai 


we determined it would 
ns. "In regards to the shift 


from 2D to 3D, we felt that each type of action 


game required complete 
we made an effort to no 
elements from the 2D Ni 
we developed the 3D tit 
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y different elements, so 
focus on incorporating 
nja Gaiden titles when 
es." 


Critical acclaim followed, yet commercial 
success didn't; an Xbox exclusive at the time, it 


sold reasonably in the w 
where Microsoft's consol 
for traction. There was a 
about its eventual arrival 


20075 Ninja Gaiden 5 


est, but poorly in Japan, 
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degree of inevitability 
on PS3, in the form of 
igma, by which time 


WANT TO UTILISE THE EXPERIENCE 


IN ORDER TO CREATE A SEQUEL THAT 


WILL SURPASS BOTH NIOH AND NIOH 


game development studio to utilise your 
knowledge and experience by boldly taking on 
the challenge of developing a title in a genre that 
will make full use of your skills. If we are able to 
find a way to utilise the knowledge and 
experience we gained from developing Nioh in a 
fighting game, | would like to try challenging our 
team fo create a very innovative fighting game." 

If Dead Or Alive laid the foundations for the 
studio's subsequent growth — and continues to be 
its most reliable seller — it's arguably Team Ninja's 
revival of Tecmo's Ninja Gaiden for which it's 
become best known. Hayashi, a devotee of games 
since the Famicom era, has played a crucial role 
in its development over the years, though he says 
the studio didn't draw much inspiration from the 
side-scrolling original when developing the 2004 
Xbox game that rebooted and reinvigorated the 
series. Again, he says, it was about making best 
use of its acquired knowledge, this time from the 
Dead Or Alive games, to develop a new 3D 
action game. "We set out to make such a title 


and utilised one of our Tecmo IP, specifically the 
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development of Ninja Gaiden Il was well under 


way. At the time, Tecmo 


Microsoft — recognising i 


was in trouble, yet 
it had something special 


on its hands — stepped in. "It was difficult for 


Tecmo to develop and release large-scale titles on 


[its] own," Hayashi says 


. "Thanks to all of the 


support we received from Microsoft, we were 
able to safely develop the title. We are very 
grateful for all of the help we received.” 


If the first game was 
the sequel — perhaps refl 
faced by the developme 


brutally tough in places, 
ecting the challenges 
nt team — ramped up the 


challenge still further. (Few players will forget the 
giant armadillo boss that detonates without 


warning when you deliver the killing blow; only 
by blocking can you withstand the devastating 


explosion that follows.) Beyond its focus on 


combat, a firm — only occasionally unfair — 


challenge is one element that unites Team Ninja's 
games. Is that, we ask Yasuda, what sets the 


studio apart? “Our goal 


isn't fo make the games 


overly difficult, but instead to give the player an 


experience that requires 


them to proceed > 
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through the game through a process of trial and 
error and ultimately achieve a sense of satisfaction 
from overcoming the challenge,” he explains. "I 
think this, in particular, is one of the most important 
aspects of our game design philosophy." 

There's more to it than that, of course. From 
Ninja Gaiden to Nioh 2, there's a throughline of 
responsive controls and finelytuned enemy 
intelligence that also defines the studio's work. The 
trick, Yasuda says, is in balancing them all, which 
he says “makes for a very fair experience for the 
player when all of these aspects come together.” 
A consistently high framerate is just as important as 
detailed graphics, then, which is why the studio's 
programmers lead the development process. “They 
have a realistic perspective of what is needed in 
order to implement all of the features the project 
requires,” he says. “The game designers work 
with the programmers during the phase where 
everything needs to be placed in order to put 
together ће дате overall design. Our 
development style is to work on implementing all 
of the necessary features and content, and 
continuously check the balances and adjustments 
made to the game. We ensure that every member 
of the team periodically tests out the game, and 
the director selects different points from all of the 
feedback we receive during this process and 
prioritises them based on their importance. This is 
the general flow for our development process that 
we have come to utilise over the years.” 

If it's а well-oiled machine now, Yasuda 
recognises the studio still has room for improvement. 
"| would like to improve the accessibility of the 
tutorials in our titles moving forward,” he says. 
And it's fair to say that the first Ninja Gaiden 
without Itagaki at the helm failed to live up to both 
the series’ and its makers’ reputation. For 20125 
Ninja Gaiden 3, Team Ninja shifted tack, bolting 
on an overwrought story while stripping back the 
challenge and mechanical depth for which the 
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Studio president Yosuke Hayashi was responsible for the fearsome enemy Al in 2004's Ninja 


series had become renowned, seemingly in the 
hope of making it more accessible to a broader 
audience. Yet, as with previous entries, it tinkered 
with the formula for another version, listening to 
feedback and responding with Ninja Gaiden 3: 
Razor's Edge later the same year. If the result was 
an improvement, it still fell short of greatness. Yet it 


was far superior to 2014's disastrous Yaiba: Ninja 


Gaiden Z, still a running joke around these parts. 
(The studio’s standing was tarnished only a little by 
association; it merely contributed “additional 
work", with now-defunct Canadian studio Spark 
Unlimited having taken the helm.) 
Regardless, there remains a great deal of 
affection for the series, enough that a new entry 


Gaiden reboot. No Team Ninja game since has earned quite such universal acclaim, though 
Nioh and its sequel have come close, and the studio's trophy collection is hardly a slim one 


"We've broken these teams into two 
categories,” Hayashi says. “Our goal behind this 
is to allow Team Ninja to continue to thrive now 
and into the future in the game industry and refine 
our competitiveness as a studio.” Yasuda offers a 
few more clues as to what we can expect from the 
studio in the coming years. "We want to gain 
even more experience and new knowledge 
through creating smartphone games and titles with 
a number of RPG and online elements, and 
actively pursue new challenges.” 

Progress on that particular goal, Yasuda 
admits, was briefly stalled thanks to the COVID-19 
pandemic, though just as its games demand the 
player rise to new and unusual challenges, he 


“1 WANT TO CONTINUE TO CREATE TITLES 
THAT ONLY TEAM NINJA CAN PRODUCE, 
FOR PLAYERS ALL AROUND THE WORLD" 


would surely be welcomed with open arms. 

And with development on Nioh winding down, 
Hayashi suggests it's time for a comeback. "I 
would definitely like to consider [making] a new 
Ninja Gaiden title by utilising the experience and 
know-how our team has accumulated over the 
years," he says, while acknowledging the type of 
game it needs to be. “I think it is vital that we 
develop a sequel that will please the core fans 

of the Ninja Gaiden series, while also 
incorporating recent action game trends." 


With the studio now split across distinct 
development teams, there will be more to come, 
too. The decision to split was a pragmatic one: 

it now has teams that specialise in larger-scale 
action games such as Nioh, and others that are 
better equipped to handle mobile and PC games. 


says the studio has quickly adapted to remote 
working. So what does the future hold? "The 
foundation for our development process will 
remain the same as it always has, and | want to 
continue to create titles that only Team Ninja can 
produce, for players all around the world," he 
says, before dropping a few more tantalising 
hints. "Our team will take on new genres such as 
openworld titles, while also actively pursuing 
collaborations in order to build up the overall 
experience of our team and reach an even wider 
audience than ever before. | would also like to 
consider potential sequels for the Dead Or Alive 
and Ninja Gaiden series." Ambitious plans, 
indeed, and it's only fitting that he signs off by 
setting one more lofty target. "My goal is for our 
team to be recognised as the top action game 
development studio in the world." BI 


@ Ryu Hayabusa from 
2009's Ninja Gaiden Sigma 2. 
The PS3 port had a higher 
resolution than its Xbox 360 
counterpart, but reduced the 
enemy count — an example 
of how the studio prizes 
responsiveness in its games. 
© Art for Marie Rose, who 
made her debut in DOASU. 
Ө A concept image of Tate 
Eboshi, one of the bosses 
from Nioh 2 DLC The First 
Samurai, and a key figure 
from Japanese folklore 
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Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 
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STILL 
PLAYING 


Nex Machina PC 

As our excitement for Refurnal (review next 
issue) reaches fever pitch, we dip back into 
Housemarque’s blistering twin-stick shooter. 
The fingerprints of collaborator Eugene 
Jarvis seem even more apparent this time: 
sure, at heart, it’s effectively Robotron with 
bells on, but what bells they are. 


Clap Hanz Golf iOS 

With the Easter holiday coinciding with 
deadline week, the last thing we needed 
was a flood of new games to arrive on 
Apple Arcade. Despite releases from 
Mistwalker and PlatinumGames, it was this 
that occupied those few precious moments 
of downtime. No surprise, really, since it’s 
essentially Everybody's Golf under a new 
name; the first, indeed, not to launch on a 
Sony platform. Quite the coup for Apple. 


Monster Hunter Rise Switch 

To paraphrase an old meme: friendship 
ended with Hammer, now Hunting Horn is 
our best friend. In a game already 
overflowing with delightful touches, the 
musical-instrument-themed designs of the 
many Horn variants are especially striking, 
suggesting Capcom has singled it out for 
special treatment. It feels as if it's been 
significantly buffed, too — an effective (if 
often underused) support weapon has at 
last been given a shot at a starring role. 


REVIEWED 
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Outriders 
PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Nier Replicant v1.22 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


It Takes Two 
PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Trials Of Fire 
PC 


Paradise Lost 
PC, PS5, Xbox Series 


Evil Genius 2 
PC 


Balan Wonderworld 
PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Before Your Eyes 
PC 


Gnosia 
Switch 


Say No! More 
PC, Switch 


Pure imagination 


We often hear complaints that games don't reflect the real world. To a point, 
that's true, but it's an attitude that can betray snobbery towards science fiction 
and fantasy. These genres often address contemporary themes through allegory — 
for children and adults alike, these stories can offer a sate place to confront our 
anxieties, leaving us better equipped to handle them beyond page or screen. 

Filmmakers in particular have regularly taken us to outer space to explore their 
characters’ inner space, trom 2001 to Gravity and First Man. The gripping 
Gnosia [think Among Us, if it were a singleplayer visual novel] might be а scifi 
horror at heart, but it treats its doomed spacefarers with real compassion as it 
probes the human condition. Nier Replicant, meanwhile, establishes distance in 
terms of time. It might be set more than 1,400 years in the future, but through 
its seemingly conventional RPG tropes (plus a few offkilter ideas besides], it 
becomes a treatise on the cyclical nature of human violence 
and its consequences. 

Granted, we'd warn against taking It Takes Two's tale of 
a divorcing couple too seriously. But ignore the cutscenes 
and you'll find its asymmetric co-op mechanics encourage 
communication and collaboration to progress. Whether or 
not you think Cody and May should patch up their 
differences, by the end they've undoubtedly learned the 
value of working as a team. 

Yet the strangest and most fantastical universe of all is 
found in Studio Fizbins Say No! More. This playful (if 
limited) satire imagines a corporate world where you can 
turn down your superiors’ demands and not get fired — and 
where women can assert themselves in the workplace 
without being shouted down. Because, well, sometimes a 
bit of straightup escapism does you good, too. 
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obody listened to global-warming advice, so 

humankind has to pack itself into spaceships and 

tear off through the cosmos in search of a new 
home. A ragtag group of space cowboys makes first 
contact on the new terra firma, and while repairing some 
uplinks to transmit planetary data back to the other 
colonists following behind, they realise the planet’s home 
to mysterious hostile forces, such as a strange black goo 
that gets into one member's airways and incapacitates 
them. Before the team drag him back to the ship, though, 
a fierce storm breaks out. The mission descends into 
chaos. These overwhelmed space cowboys must send a 
message back to the other colonists that it’s not safe here 
— but they’re thwarted by a company man who’s adamant 
they should touch down anyway, indigenous dangers be 
damned. Bundled into a cryo-chamber on the ship to 
prevent their injuries killing them, the protagonist lies 
suspended for decades to come. But enough about Ridley 
Scott’s Alien prequels — let’s talk about Outriders. 

To say it’s a familiar setup would be charitable, but in 
truth it doesn’t really matter that People Can Fly’s new 
thirdperson co-op shooter plays it safe from a narrative 
standpoint, because in a co-op title managing to tell a 
coherent story at all is something of an achievement, and 
in pitching Outriders as it does (somewhere between Gears 
and Destiny), the Polish studio capitalises on the MMO- 
shooter’s longstanding weakness for storytelling. And, in 
all fairness, there are flourishes to its setup that go 
beyond an Unreal Engine retelling of Prometheus. By 
throwing your avatar into cryostasis for 31 years, for 
example, Outriders is able to play a brilliant bait-and- 
switch with the world of Enoch, at first presenting you 
with verdant alien landscapes and then, moments later in 
game time, reducing that same planet to mulch, with 
corpses now hanging from brutalist colony structures. 

In the intervening decades, humanity did touch down 
on its new homeworld under ECA instruction, and was 
subjected to anomalies that wreaked havoc with its 
humble genetic code. Your common-or-garden post- 
apocalypse faction-based culture set in, and those who 
were exposed too much to those anomalies have become 
‘altered; a state somewhere between superpowered and 
cursed. And wouldn’t you know it, your own protagonist 
finds themselves in just such a state, suddenly able to 
pop off up to three special abilities in accordance with 
their class and skill points. 

It’s also able to endear you to a handful of key 
characters within the space of its prologue, so much so 
that when you bump into them three decades later and 
marvel at their wizened faces, you feel... well, something. 
It’s all a good few rungs up the ladder from “That wizard 
came from the Moon” at any rate. Sure, these significant 
NPCs — ECA engineer and eyepatch trendsetter Shira, 
foul-mouthed mechanic Jakub, idealistic scientist 
Abraham — are functionally just quest dispensers and 
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PLAY 


Outriders 


Developer People Can Fly 
Publisher Square Enix 

Format PC (tested), PS4, PS5, Stadia, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 

Release Out now 


There are 
flourishes to 
Outriders’ setup 
that go beyond 
an Unreal 
Engine retelling 
of Prometheus 


upgrade stations. But you care about them on a deeper 
level than that, because you saw their optimism when 
they first touched down here, and now you see their 
worry lines and traumatised detachment. 

A great deal of effort has been poured into making 
Enoch a world worth exploring, too. There’s background 
lore, if you want it, waiting to be gleaned from NPCs, 
journals, sidequests and environmental storytelling, 
helping to fill in the blanks of the past 31 years. Frozen 
tundra, volcanic rock, lush rainforest and 2006-grade 
‘brown space colony’ are all on hand to cleanse the palate, 
hosting a sizeable campaign, biome by biome. 


What follows, then, is a cover shooter playable in 
parties of one to three, but one with a real twist: you’re 
not really meant to stay in cover. Supplementing a 
familiar snap-to-cover system, some of Bloodborne’s risk- 
reward health bar mechanic finds its way onto Enoch, 
your health regenerating as you damage and kill enemies. 
It doesn’t pay to cower behind a waist-high concrete 
barrier for too long in combat, then, however abundant 
they are. Play as a trio, and this health-regeneration 
mechanic takes on an almost MOBA-like last-hit quality, 
with well-coordinated teams able to save the killing 
blows for the party members on the lowest health. 

Since the game’s class-based, there’s also a clear aim 
to get players to approach each fight as specialised arms 
of one unit. The Devastator, Pyromancer, Technomancer 
and Trickster are all able to flex their respective muscle 
in different aspects of the fray; more so as they level up 
and make their way through a many-pronged skill tree 
which effectively creates player-honed sub-classes. Few 
games manage to fully deliver on this idea, though, and 
the linear, corridor-like runs that form Outriders’ battles 
diminish its ability to cater to wildly different approaches. 
As a Technomancer, who specialises in sniping and 
gadgetry such as turrets, you’re as often faced with as 
many enemies at mid and close range as your tank-like 
Devastator teammates, because the mission areas are only 
so long, and the enemy population only spread out so far. 

That still leaves plenty of room for the moment-to- 
moment shooting, rolling, ability-popping and cover- 
sprinting to be extremely enjoyable. Weapons crack when 
you fire them in a way that seems to mainline into your 
pleasure receptors, while crosshairs pulse in gratifying 
rhythms, and containers burst open in a shower of loot 
like pifiatas. It takes a lot of people a lot of time to make 
a game feel like this. So you can forgive the limited 
opportunities your sniper has to function as a bona fide 
sniper, because smashing mercenaries and creatures with 
faces like carnivorous flowers feels pretty wonderful, too. 

There’s also something to observe about each enemy, 
beyond a change in hitbox size and movement speed, 
that’ll suggest a change in how you approach them. 
Incinerators — lumbering, deathmask-bearing mini- > 


Enoch has already risen 

and fallen again during your 
suspended animation, and waking 
up to a ravaged version after 
the prologue has real impact. 

Boss fights such as this 
early electrified encounter 
against a fellow Altered require 
as much rolling as staying behind 
cover, the enemy's abilities often 
forcing you into the open. 

You already know 

where this enemy's vulnerable 
areas are and what you need to do 
to them. But as with Outriders as a 
whole, that doesn't diminish your 
simple enjoyment of the fight 


REUNION see q 


HurGauss 


Here's humanity's best option for a new place to colonise and 
settle down its entire surviving population. It's safe to say they were 
hoping for something better. The real-estate game in space is tough 
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bosses — rain artillery strikes down over a wide area 
before moving in with flamethrowers. Perforos, looking 
like they've stumbled from a Lost Planet save game, 
represent low-level Epoch fauna and can easily swarm 
your group if you haven't thinned their numbers from 
afar — and then their poison-flinging variants appear 
behind them. Tougher enemies, bearing a veritable 
collection of health bars above their heads, have special 
attacks which take time to charge. Damage them 
sufficiently while this charge time appears above those 
health bars, and you'll interrupt them, briefly staggering 
them and avoiding a high-damage attack in the process. 

This meaningful variation in enemies, alongside a 
linear and clearly defined campaign structure, results in a 
sense of purpose, forward progression and clarity that's 
often absent from similar games, which leave us to search 
for quests in a tangle of microtransaction menus, 
customisation options and more currencies than a Forex 
ticker. In Outriders there are customisation options, but 
they're kept in their little box, tucked away within an 
NPC’s conversation options. The purpose of playing is 
always made clear: to experience the campaign, not 
simply to level an avatar and adorn them in ‘prestige’ gear. 
To that end, level progression is relatively quick. Within 
three hours your avatar has levelled up into double 
figures, accessed two or three different abilities, made 
inroads into the skill tree, and swapped their clothing 
from school-lost-property-bin-calibre garb to respectable 
science-fiction fashion. It's all rather refreshing. 

If you have a sense of the clouds darkening, a chill 
setting in, and an enormous ‘but’ rolling in overhead, then 
you've probably tried to play an online co-op game on 
launch day before. Much of our experience with Outriders 
thus far has been as a singleplayer game, since server 
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TIERS IN RAIN 


Despite its campaign drawing 
to a clearly defined end point, 
Outriders pitches for greater 
longevity with its tier system. 
Laughing in the face of the 
traditional three or four 
difficulty options, this game has 
15 tiers, each one ramping up 
enemy toughness, ammo 
scarcity and, most pertinently, 
loot-drop rarity. It's a similar 
solution to multiple 
playthroughs as offered by the 
venerable Diablo Ill, inviting you 
to smash through a tier-15 
playthrough after your first — 
and then do it again with a 
different class. Tiers unlock 
regularly during your first 
playthrough, so while you can 
certainly hunt for the higher 
loot-rarity levels towards the 
latter half, starting a New Game 
Plus at maximum difficulty 
yields its own rewards. 


A different, beautifully bucolic Enoch, is introduced during the prologue, 
along with several characters whose fates don't look quite as rosy when 
you thaw out from the chamber. Humanity doesn't improve things 


issues have offered only limited windows of opportunity 
to play with others just after launch. People Can Fly is 
using social media to communicate frequently and clearly 
that it's aware of the problems and working on them, but 
as is so often the case it hasn't been a smooth rollout for 
Square Enix's first foray into this space. 

When a trio of players can assemble, Outriders' 
mission areas feel that bit more vibrant, and there's much 
more of a kick to hunkering down before rushing into the 
enemy frontline than you feel playing solo — though it's 
certainly not absent in that scenario. The hubs between 
missions make more sense, too, giving co-op collectives 
space for some welcome downtime to talk through their 
upgrades. Inhabiting them solo, the hubs function more 
prosaically as places to hawk wares, upgrade gear and tell 
Jakub to drive you to the next mission. 

That it proves so rewarding as a solo venture in spite 
of these launch issues speaks to Outriders’ finely honed 
mechanics, and the success of its central ‘cover shooter 
but not really' principle. So many of its component parts 
feel well-worn to the point of retrograde, from the big- 
booted, shoulder-padded cast and stock science-fiction 
plotline to boss fights complete with glowing areas and 
teleport abilities, and even a D-Day landing set-piece. 

It might not feel like an auteured realisation of artistic 
imagination — in fact, it definitely doesn't — but 
Outriders uses all of those familiar ingredients to build 
something of reassuring quality and immediate 
enjoyment. We hope its early server troubles don't 

push away players who might otherwise find 
plenty of straightforward gratification on Enoch. 
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Post Script 


You must remember this: a quest is not just a quest 


utriders’ protagonist must fill in three 

decades of happenings and process their 

ramifications after tumbling out of a cryo 
chamber. Developer People Can Fly has a similar chief 
concern in attaching meaning to its world. Since the 
prior generation’s consoles were first able to wrap a 
nigh-inconceivable sprawl around their players, a well- 
documented blight of forgettable landscapes and map 
marker spring-cleaning has set in. And it’s taken 
PS4/Xbox One’s entire lifespan — and then some — 
for studios to find an answer to the fundamental 
question of what to actually do with all this real estate 
that hardware can now offer. 

People Can Fly’s answer to the question appears to 
be: more or less what we always did, only now with 
more distant horizons. Outriders’ campaign feels 
deliberately retro in some ways, conjuring the old 
bombast of Bulletstorm, Gears et al via tried-and- 
tested set-pieces, clearly defined antagonists whose 
moral orientation seems to be visibly corrupting 
them, and a sense of the narrative chains moving 
forward after every mission. The difference, of course, 
is that now those same pulpy tales and Hollywood 
shootouts are happening within a larger framework, 
one that contains many hub areas, upgrade trees and 
persistent progression markers. 

It’s a different solution to the problem of filling 
spaces in vast game worlds than the one the industry 
first imagined. ‘Emergent gameplay’ was the 
buzzphrase circa 2014, press-release shorthand for 
a convergence of unscripted systems that create 
random and memorable situations before the player’s 
very eyes. ‘Fill the space with AI ecosystems, the 
thinking went, ‘and they'll create the set-pieces for 
you. We won’t forget that time a honey badger 
appeared from nowhere and set upon two guards who 
were attacking us in Far Cry 3, eventually causing a 
fire to break out and a tiger to be released from its 
cage, savaging an entire outpost. But we also 
remember the grey hours between those moments, 
schlepping from marker to marker, the emergent 
gameplay never quite, well, emerging. 


Perhaps driven by the games-as-a-service 
landgrab, plenty of IPs seemed to focus first on 
building an infrastructure that could contain years of 
content drops, and only then turned their attention to 
populating that infrastructure with content. Destiny 
walked so that Sea Of Thieves could run, in that regard. 
And the content does arrive, eventually. Sometimes 
it’s even excellent. It’s just that we’re very aware by 
that point what the spirit of the endeavour was in the 
first place, and it’s hard to shake the feeling of hunting 


Outriders’ 
campaign feels 
deliberately 
retro in some 
ways, conjuring 
the old bombast 
of Bulletstorm, 
Gears et al 


for the good stuff among the menus, rather than 
visiting a virtualised creative vision. 

Not all games followed suit, though. Sit still ina 
far-off corner of The Witcher 3’s world map and 
nothing much will happen. You’ll have no tales to tell, 
other than that of a handsome sunrise and some 
procedural beard growth. Instead, CD Projekt Red used 
the world map as a grounding element as you pushed 
the story forward quest by quest, just as you had in 
The Witcher 2. The difference now was downtime 
between narrative beats, spent riding or at campfires, 
and it made for a more involving journey than its 
linear predecessors had offered. 

Co-op, of course, makes it harder still to marry the 
player to the game world. Whatever finely wrought 
dialogue a developer might have penned and recorded 
is very likely being talked over on a Discord server, and 
there’s almost certainly somebody doing a dab emote 
next to every quest-giving NPC in friendly areas. To 
call upon Sea Of Thieves again, Rare turns players’ 
proclivity for mucking about into a feature, arming its 
population with not one but several musical 
instruments, the ability to throw a bucket of sick over 
each other, and a gameplay loop that acknowledges a 
modern game’s role as a hangout space, leaving room 
for shooting the breeze during lengthy voyages. 

‘Downtime’ was probably not written on any 
whiteboards or PowerPoint decks during Outriders’ 
development. Instead, furthering the plot is handed 
over to cutscenes — skip them if you like, but it’s clear 
that this is exposition you’re ducking out of — and the 
gameplay loop involves 20 minutes of eye-searing 
intensity in combat, punctuated by visits to camp to 
sell, upgrade, craft and dance. 

Despite that simplistic solution to holding a co-op 
party’s attention and telling the story it wants to, 
much to its credit, Outriders feels like a game first and 
a piece of software second. People Can Fly wanted to 
make a cover shooter with Soulsborne mechanics and 
allow people to be able to play it in co-op trios. That 
idea came first, you sense, not the imperative to build 
an online-content-drop Skinner box. 

Perhaps the new console generation will herald an 
era of smaller, intimate, curated game worlds, but the 
temptation to use the better hardware capability to 
build bigger worlds isn’t likely to recede. At a certain 
point, the player decides what kind of experience they 
want to get out of the game: whether they’re prepared 
to read all those journal entries and listen to the 
NPCs, or whether they want to race to the finish line 
of max character progression and prestige items, 
alt-tabbing to find walkthroughs for the missions 
whose quest-givers they skipped past. B 
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Nier Replicant ver.1.224744871 39... 


ppressively bleak. Repetitive. Player-unfriendly. 
Repetitive. Those criticisms remain as valid 
now as they did more than a decade ago. While 
2010's Nier might not have been the unlikeliest candidate 
for cultdom, surely no one could have predicted its 
trajectory since. Seven years on, a celebrated sequel 
reinvigorated interest in the series, and now we have 
this: somewhere between a remake and a remaster, a 
so-called *version up" that exists by dint of its sequel's 
success, which in turn has more to do with the 
original's reputation than its sales. Celebrating its ten- 
year anniversary a year late (and how very Yoko Taro is 
that?), this is an update of a game many will feel they 
already know without necessarily having played it. 
Most players, we imagine, will appreciate Replicant 
more for having finished Automata beforehand. That 
game was a relatively welcoming and refined vehicle 
for its creative director's offbeat ideas, whereas this is 
more fricative. But not as much as it was. It runs more 
smoothly for starters, though we experience a sporadic 
issue where the framerate temporarily tanks without 
rhyme or reason, before returning to a smooth 6ofps. 
The colour palette is less murky, with more visual variety 
between environments — crucially, without losing that 
desolate ambience. And even if Toylogic is clearly no 
PlatinumGames when it comes to action, the combat, 
for the most part, is markedly improved. Movement and 
melee attacks are significantly more responsive, while a 
brisk dodge-roll and a parry makes controlling the 
crowds of aggressive but simple-minded Shades easier. 
The increase in speed makes sense in light of the 
fact that western players, at least, are getting a new, 
much younger hero. Over here, we got a story about a 
craggy warrior seeking a cure for his ailing daughter, 
but now you're playing her older sibling, a brother who 
turns from boy to man at the midway point when the 
story advances five years. That alone gives the story an 
appreciably different feel, even if it will be familiar to 
Japanese players. Otherwise, Replicant has, well, 
replicated the original faithfully — including its most 
patience-testing sequences, where you're asked to drag 
boxes slowly away from doorways, or partake in 
mundane fetch quests, or grind your way through a 
junkyard filled with robots to earn the parts you need to 
forge more powerful versions of the weapons you own. 
Yet to play through it again is to recognise how well 
Nier makes a virtue of its obvious limitations. It 
establishes the routines of its protagonist and his sister 
Yonah, who's afflicted with the Black Scrawl — effectively 
a deadly form of runic tattoo — through repetition, 
finding meaning in the menial. You make trips from 
your home to a nearby library and the local village, 
accepting a variety of rudimentary missions that send 
you outside the hub's boundaries and into the world 
beyond for some MacGuffin or other. Simplistic as they 
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Developer Square Enix, Toylogic 
Publisher Square Enix 

Format PC (tested), PS4, Xbox One 
Release Out now 


This is an 
update of a 
game many will 
feel they already 
know without 
necessarily 
having played it 


SMALL WORLD 

Nier's cast is relatively compact, 
but even the side characters 
make an impression. If the 
missions rarely involve more 
than 'go here, fight this, get 
this, come back' (sometimes 
with a few more steps, 
occasionally fewer), the quest- 
givers and their stories stick in 
the mind. Take, for example, 
the old man, distraught over his 
missing dog; his tale might have 
a grim end, but it's a touching 
and human one nevertheless. 
Then there's the curmudgeonly 
woman in the lighthouse, to 
whom your magical companion 
Grimoire Weiss doesn't take 
kindly — nor she to him. Indeed, 
Weiss remains arguably the 
game's MVP – the sarcastic 
tome regularly delivers the kind 
of self-mocking humour we've 
seen in dozens of games since, 
but with his withering, Alan 
Rickman-style sneer, actor Liam 
O'Brien makes it work brilliantly. 


are, they're made to feel important by smart writing. 
“I don't think these trips are inane,” our hero insists 
during that languid first half. *Everyone has it tough 
around here, but they still manage to give me work? 


In most JRPGs, you set out on a great journey, 
but few have you return home quite so frequently. That 
familiarity becomes an asset, not only ensuring places 
stay longer in the memory, but lending greater 
emotional weight when circumstances change. As the 
story progresses, you'll meet fellow outcasts — Kainé, 
an intersex woman whose potty mouth and death wish 
belies her compassion for others, and Emil, a child with 
a troubled past. So when Popola, mindful of her fellow 
villagers’ fears of encroaching threats, reluctantly asks 
these two to sleep outside, the sense of betrayal carries 
a genuine sting, particularly after you’ve spent so long 
helping them. And while this is ultimately a tragic tale, 
there’s more warmth and heart in the interactions 
between party members alone than in its successor. 

It’s fascinating, too, to once again witness the origins 
of ideas that many critics considered strange and new 
when reviewing Automata (granted, a few of these stretch 
back to Taro’s Drakengard games). There’s the narrative 
twist that reframes everything that went before on a 
second playthrough. There are the perspective shifts, 
from top-down to side-on to isometric, each helping 
disguise some of the repetition in the action. And there 
are the sudden changes of genre, from a text-adventure 
labyrinth to a survival-horror-inspired sequence inside 
a mansion where your movement is limited to a slow 
walk and the action is viewed from fixed camera angles. 
These breaks from the norm serve to highlight the value 
of that early groundwork, disrupting the game’s rhythm 
just often enough that you’ll happily complete the more 
mundane tasks in the knowledge that something 
surprising is usually just around the corner. 

That approach worked for Automata, too, but then the 
combat there had a Platinum-grade edge that’s lacking 
here. Sure, with a broad range of powerful spells, from a 
thumping fist to whirling blades (you can equip up to 
four at once, though you'll have to forgo your dodge and 
parry if you do), it's never simply a matter of swinging 
away with swords, spears and axes. But it's not quite 
enough: even the regular Shades take too long to finish 
off, while the second half introduces new types sporting 
thick metal armour. Combined with variants that like to 
block melee attacks, and others with barriers that won't 
yield to magic, they become even more laborious to 
fight unless you spend a lot of time grinding character 
and weapon levels. It would be wrong to say there's 
never a dull moment in Replicant, then, even if at least 
some of that dullness is deliberate — a way to emphasise 
our heroes' struggles. But at its best, you'll come 
to understand why it deserves this second chance. 


The game's bosses all have at least one vulnerable point; get in 
enough hits before its timer ticks down and you'll prompt a cutscene 
where Weiss's devastating powers smash, puncture or tear it asunder 


She's just a little kid. She doesn t deserve this. 


Edge 


Dear god, what is that brute! ? 
-—— 


Grimoire Weiss 


If the makeover is welcome, 
these are still hardly cutting-edge 
visuals. The performance upgrade, 
however, is more substantial. 

This may sound positively 
blasphemous to Automata fans, 
but for our money, Keiichi Okabe's 
score here is even better. 

In forcing you to return to the 
village so often, Taro ensures you 
develop a real attachment to the 
place. Which only makes you all the 
more determined to defend it when 
it comes under attack from this 
gargantuan Shade. It's an arduous, 
desperate fight – and your worries 
aren't over once you've felled it 


к 


* 


—— ned 


The desert city of Facade looks brighter 
than in its previous incarnation, though 
all of its arbitrary rules remain intact 


When is a remake not a remake? 


reservation is a hot topic in videogames 

at the moment. It's even become a point 

of difference in the current-gen console 
wars. Consider, for example, that Microsoft 
quickly responded to Sony's confirmation 
that the digital stores for PS3, PSP and Vita 
will be permanently closing in July and 
August by announcing it would be ramping up 
its own backwards-compatibility programme. 
^As time goes on, it becomes more important 
than ever that we ensure gaming icons and 
classics are preserved for new and old players 
alike,” the format holder tweeted. 

Microsoft’s move is worthy of note in an 
industry that has an uneasy relationship with 
its past. Remakes are a particular case in 
point. The justification for their existence is 
a side-effect of technological progress. The 
limited lifespan of console hardware means 
many players never get to experience games in 
their original form on the format for which 
they were released, and so a remake on a 
currently available device (though given 
present stock shortages, that would preclude 
Р95) is considered the best way to introduce 
old favourites to a much wider audience. 

At least, that’s the idea. Yet remakes are 
rarely faithful to the originals. Many boast 
visual and mechanical refinements, made to 
bring them in line with modern games. 
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Significant changes have been made to the 
stories of some. But preservation is not really 
their purpose: they’re not intended to 
recreate, but to supersede, made with current 
design trends in mind rather than careful 
reconstruction of the original play experience. 
Even backwards compatibility can’t quite 
recapture the feeling of playing a classic on the 
original hardware. Remasters offer something 
closer to preservation, though the motivation 
behind those is less about a game’s cultural 
resonance than its commercial prospects. 

As its full title suggests, Nier Replicant 
ver.1.22474487139... is a little different. Yes, 
it’s acommercial product made to celebrate an 
anniversary. But it’s neither quite a remaster 
nor a remake. It changes less than you might 
hope for from the latter approach, and more 
than you'd expect from the former. Keiichi 
Okabe's gorgeous soundtrack is resplendent in 
its rerecorded form, with several new tracks 
added. Meanwhile, the previous performers — 
including Laura Bailey as Kainé and Liam 
O’Brien as Grimoire Weiss — all reprise their 
roles, with two new actors cast as the younger 
and older versions of the protagonist. As 
we've mentioned elsewhere, its visuals and 
combat have been refined, too. 

But, significantly, many of the elements 
that earned it a mixed reception a decade ago 


have been left intact. It can still be slow in 
places, tedious in others, and even outright 
exasperating on occasion. Yet that unwieldy 
title is honest about what it is — this isn't 
trying to pretend it's a substantive remake. 
Rather, it's a refinement that retains the spirit 
of the original, rough edges and all. That in 
itself makes it a significant release. 

Yes, you could argue that it's a wasted 
opportunity. Think about remakes in other 
media, where creators are given the chance to 
reenvisage existing stories, perhaps stamping 
more of their own personalities upon them. 
For a maverick such as Taro, surely the most 
fitting approach would be a remake that's 
nothing like the original, or that radically 
changes the story. Or, perhaps, one that's even 
more mischievously enervating. 

Yet taken on its own merits, perhaps this 
represents an alternative way of preserving 
games. There is something heartwarming 
about the way its more abrasive elements have 
been retained, rather than smoothed over as 
many other publishers would have insisted 
on. It's not quite the game as we remember it, 
but that's no bad thing — it's close enough in 
all the ways that count to qualify as an act of 
preservation. Though if you're listening, 
Square Enix, let's have a drunken Yoko Taro 
director's commentary next time, hmm? 
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It Takes Two 


owards the end of Hazelight's latest, we find 

ourselves wondering if Josef Fares considered an 

alternative tagline: divorce has never been so much 
fun. The tale of unhappily married couple Cody and 
May, transmuted into doll form by despairing daughter 
Rose as they're about to separate, this delightfully silly 
splitscreen co-op adventure is ostensibly a romantic 
comedy about reconciliation. The throwaway plot, 
however, is little more than an excuse to take our two 
protagonists through a succession of fantastical set- 
pieces set around their household (much scarier at this 
scale) or loosely themed on heavy-handed relationship 
metaphors. Which means, somehow, we end up sliding 
down a twisting, luridly coloured track — a rainbow 
road, if you will — that looks awfully familiar, down to 
the Lakitu-like way you're fetched back up when you 
fall off. Yet this cheeky homage is a fitting one: perhaps 
the biggest compliment we can pay It Takes Two is that 
it's every bit as overstuffed with ideas and visual 
invention as a typical Nintendo EPD game. 

At least, it is when you're playing it. As rom-coms 
go, this is distinctly low on laughs, while the story is 
flimsy and clichéd, the kind of ‘couple fall out of love 
before rediscovering their feelings for one another’ tale 
we’ve seen before in dozens of films and TV shows. 
Admittedly, it’s a topic less frequently seen in games, 
not that this fully explains the volume of bizarre hand- 
wringing we’ve seen simply because it touches upon the 
subject of divorce. (Put it this way: we’re glad Twitter 
wasn’t around when The Parent Trap was released.) So, 
no, this doesn’t offer searing insights into the reasons 
behind and consequences of divorce, but why people 
were expecting that from a game in which one character 
transforms into a dandelion clock and soon afterwards a 
potato is beyond us. Let alone one that features an 
irritating ‘book of love’ with a cod-Mexican accent 
called Dr Hakim, who pops up occasionally to throw 
obstacles in the couple’s path, in the hope that they'll 
work together to overcome them. 

Much as you may roll your eyes when he shows up, 
however, the challenges he sets for you and your partner 
(as with A Way Out, a second player can join in via a free 
Friend's Pass) are consistently creative and entertaining. 
It Takes Two reserves its imagination for its mechanics, 
which give each player a more distinct role than A Way 
Out. In an early stage, you battle swarms of wasps in a 
giant tree, Cody gamming them up with sap while May 
fires matches to blow up the volatile goop. The pair 
must often work separately to open up routes for each 
other: Cody's nailgun can be fired into walls, providing 
points for May's claw hammer to swing from; she can 
also use it to smash objects, while he can whistle, Yondu- 
style, to call back those nails when something else needs 
pinning in place. Later, a (relatively) giant Cody can push 
a diminutive May on a plasma ball, taking her to a 
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Developer Hazelight 
Publisher Electronic Arts 
Format PC (tested), PS4, PS5, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Release Out now 


If the level of 
imagination 

Is reminiscent 

of Nintendo, 

the set-piece 
spectacle is often 
akin to a Sony 
firstparty release 


ACTIVITY BREAK 

At times, it seems as if Hazelight 
has taken its cues from that 
curious sequence from A Way 
Out in which Leo and Vincent 
arrive at a hospital, ostensibly to 
visit the latter's wife after she's 
given birth, only to spend their 
time larking about in 
wheelchairs and playing 
Connect Four. As such, there 
are a great many disposable 
asides here, including more 
than two dozen competitive 
minigames that range from snail 
racing to volleyball, with a fully 
functional chess board besides. 
Besides that, you'll find plenty 
of Easter eggs: Leo and Vincent 
show up as action figures, while 
climbing high during one level 
lets you tune into a variety of 
radio frequencies, one of which 
plays a snippet of Fares's 
infamous diatribe at 2017's 
Game Awards. 


platform from which she can use her gravity boots to 
climb up a vertical wall. Shortly afterwards, she'll keep a 
boss occupied, drawing its fire and dodging spinning 
lasers while he, now even smaller than before, dodges 
electrical sparks inside the craft en route to hijacking it. 
The two then switch roles, May steering the ship while 
Cody nudges a joystick to pinpoint his target on a radar. 


It sustains this level of restless reinvention 
throughout, only occasionally setting you objectives that 
stray a little too close to corporate-retreat-style team- 
building exercises. Those rare lulls are short, too, with 
each new idea cast aside for the next as soon as it's been 
mined for all its potential (and in some cases before). 
While a few concepts repeat themselves — you'll do 
more rail-grinding here than Tony Hawk — there's 
usually an aesthetic twist to freshen things up, even if it's 
something as simple as flying fidget spinners through a 
giant ball pit. Indeed, if the level of imagination is 
reminiscent of Nintendo, the set-piece spectacle is 
often akin to a Sony firstparty release. The splitscreen 
presentation is clearly no obstacle to visual drama or 
detail, though occasionally the dividing line is removed, 
from a sequence where you both steer a toy paddle 
steamer to an exhilarating escape from rampaging moles. 

As It Takes Two switches perspectives from 3D 
platformer to side-scroller to top-down dungeon-crawler, 
the controls are pretty much immaculate. A springy 
double-jump and mid-air dash give you opportunity to 
course-correct, while the distance at which you can 
latch onto swing points and rails is forgiving almost to a 
fault. This allows Hazelight to escalate the challenge 
when the pace needs to pick up, though since both 
characters need to die before you're pushed back to the 
generous checkpoints (a button-mashing minigame 
letting you respawn that much sooner), even novices 
can be carried through by more experienced players. 

In the back half, as magnets become a clumsy 
metaphor for attraction and we explore May and 
Cody’s different passions, the fun is spread a little 
thinner. And as the layer of cheese spread throughout 
the dialogue grows ever thicker and mouldier 
(nauseatingly, Cody explains that he named the first 
plant in his greenhouse Joy “because I always wanted 
joy to be part of our lives"), we're forced to hold our 
noses through the cutscenes. But as we press buttons 
on a sequencer to mix a track, which plays as we 
subsequently dodge snapping snake-like microphones, 
before riding a massive mirrorball and then working a 
crowd of glowsticks in a rhythm-action minigame, we're 
swept along by the exuberance of it all. True, there's no 
single moment to touch the climax of his heartbreaking 
2013 debut, Brother: A Tale Of Two Sons, but Fares's 
third — and best — game as director suggests the [ 
Oscars’ loss is very much videogames’ gain. 
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Quite apart from the visual 
variety of its settings, It Takes Two 
is a remarkably attractive game in 
places, and – on PC, at least — the 
action runs consistently smoothly. 

Hazelight is happy to give 
one player less real estate when it 
suits — here, Cody must wind tape 
reels back and forth while May 
dodges electrical sparks. 

The game takes a darker 
turn when the pair decide they 
need to make their daughter cry to 
break the spell. Their treatment of 
her toy elephant is unforgivably 
cruel – and also mordantly funny 


A spot of collaborative art? Well, why not. In Rose's room we 
waste a good 20 minutes mixing paint to splatter across a nearby canvas 
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Trials Of Fire 


o add to the list of things sorely missed in recent 

months: the weight of a few plastic battalions or 

metropolises in the palm, knees huddled under a 
too-small table, and the expectant unfolding of 
cardboard. Trials Of Fire might lack the physical 
substance of these experiences, but it works hard to make 
you forget that fact. Its adventures play out within a book, 
each new hex-indented arena springing up from the page, 
its scenery practically brushing the inside of the screen. 
The heroes and villains of its tales are represented by 
flat metallic discs that, at the beginning of each 
encounter, tumble to the battlefield with a weighty thud. 

These are nice touches in their own right, but they 
speak to a larger design. The game comprises three 
interlocking systems, each sure to evoke a memory of 
some distant tabletop. At its heart, the turn-based 
miniatures game of combat. You’re responsible for a 
trio of characters, their every action dictated by a 
corresponding hand of cards. There are cards to move, 
cards to attack, cards to make pacts with demons or 
infect a small area of the board with enchanted fumes 
that choke enemy troops while protecting your own. 

Between these encounters you return to an overworld 
map, your heroes transformed into paper-doll figures as 
they chart a course across the glasslands of Ashe, the 
game’s post-apocalyptic fantasy setting. A quest marker 
constantly guides you to the next essential encounter, 
but you’re encouraged to meander, nosing at ruins and 
caves to trigger randomised events: a traveller begging 
for aid, a strange structure, an obvious trap. 

These have no doubt been inherited, like the rest of 
the game’s Roguelike structure, from Slay The Spire and 
FTL before it; as in those games, your answer can result 
in a windfall of loot or a disadvantage you'll carry with 
you through the rest of your run. But there’s something 
in the events’ secondperson prose — “You feel a rumble 
underfoot; do you run or do you stand your ground?” — 
that recalls youthful journeys back and forth through 
Fighting Fantasy books, or the voice of a dungeon master 
challenging their players with prewritten scenarios. 

The latter informs the shape of Trials Of Fire nearly 
as much as its Roguelike forebears. Runs are presented 
as shortform campaigns, their fetch quests and boss 
battles providing just enough narrative thrust for two or 
three hours of adventuring. (If you’d prefer, there’s a 
straight combat option that offers back-to-back battles 
without any pretence of story.) Over the course of each 
module, your heroes level up and arm themselves with 
increasingly powerful loot; at its end, everything resets. 

Along the way, you tweak each character’s selection of 
cards, boosting their effectiveness or slipping them out of 
your pile in favour of something new. Again, comparisons 
to Slay The Spire are inevitable, but the differences are 
unmistakable — you’re managing three separate decks. 
Their makeup is more fluid, too. Each character comes 
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Release Out now 


You're 
responsible 

for a trio of 
characters, their 
every action 
dictated by a 
corresponding 
hand of cards 
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HUNGRY FOR ADVENTURE 
The overworld adventuring is 
Trials Of Fire's weakest element — 
it opens up the linear branches 
of most Roguelike deckbuilders, 
letting you explore in any 
direction. There's a very real 
temptation to ignore your 
objective and roam free, 
something that might suit the 
likes of Skyrim but can quickly 
bloat a two-hour campaign into 
four. To keep you on the beaten 
path, there are stamina and 
morale meters. The former 
requires stopping in shelter to 
make camp, and a constant 
supply of food. The latter simply 
drops if you're wandering too 
aimlessly. Neither feels intrinsic, 
nor creates many meaningful 
decisions, but the problem they 
exist to solve is a flattering one: 
it's too much fun getting into 
trouble and chasing random 
encounters to stay focused. 


with a core deck of nine and a corresponding card pool 
defined by their class (covering the usual fantasy 
archetypes, wizards and warriors, rangers and rogues) 
but all this can be augmented by slotting in equipment — 
a sword that adds a couple of close-combat cards, say, or 
a helmet that introduces a guarded retreat manoeuvre 
and boosts an underlying defence stat. Vitally, these 
items are not locked to a single character. The inventory 
slots available will be defined by class — a warrior might 
have room for a shield where a wizard can take a 
spellbook — but most items you collect will be 
compatible with two or more of your party. 

You might try out a card with one character, then, and 
between battles slide it into the inventory of another — a 
choice inevitably complicated by the arrival of something 
new and shiny. It ensures a steady flow of decisions 
which feeds from one system to the other, as you come 
up with an idea, test its soundness in battle, then 
introduce a fresh variable. It's enough to constantly lock 
you in for one more turn, one more run — but there's 
rarely any sense of being on the hamster wheel, because 
individual choices remain engaging, especially in combat. 


The turn-based game has the feel of a third or 
fourth edition, where various rulesets have been allowed 
to accrete over time. There are positive and negative 
effects that can be stacked up on a unit; abilities that let 
you steal cards from the top of rival decks; and free 
bonus attacks if you manage to surround a unit. All your 
cards are powered by a shared mana pool, which can be 
paid into by discarding from any of your characters’ 
hands, letting a useless draw feed an ally instead of going 
to waste. T'hen again, you could always mulligan — each 
hero gets a number of redraws per battle, decided by their 
level and equipment. Or you could recycle those cards to 
move two spaces or to boost their owners' defence at the 
end of a turn, or hold on to one for next turn. You're 
never short of options, but the possibility space is so 
wide open that we occasionally get vertigo. (The 
presence of an undo button is very welcome, enabling us 
to play on instinct then revise mistakes after the fact.) 

It's certainly not as drum-tight as Slay The Spire, but 
that game is, ultimately, just a very well-designed pack 
of cards. After nearly two years in Early Access, Trials Of 
Fire is a deep box of components to sift through, with 
multiple false bottoms and secret compartments to 
discover: cards, characters and campaign modules that 
unlock as you go. If this were a physical game, we're not 
sure we'd actually be able to lift it off the shelf, so vast 
are its contents. But really, they're just an excuse to keep 
coming back to toy with new combinations and ideas. 
Even as playing boardgames in person becomes a reality 
once more, we suspect that Trials Of Fire's baggy charms 
will ensure it keeps us from the table on a fair few 
evenings to come. Just one more turn. 


ABOVE The alchemist class functions as an archer and can also specialise 
in brewing up new cards or stacking the odds on any randomised values 


ABOVE The numerous 
considerations of combat are laid 
out clearly by the UI. Your choices 
might not be optimal, but you can 
at least be sure they're informed. 
LEFT Maintaining a tight formation 
and making use of the scenery 

is essential in keeping your trio 

of units from being surrounded 


BELOW The entire game is held 
within the pages of a book — when 
you want to examine a character's 
current status, you simply need 

to flip to their bookmark 


PLAY 


Paradise Lost 


hat does this Polish firstperson narrative 

game have to do with John Milton’s epic 

poem? Aside from the glimpse of a book’s 
spine in the opening cutscene — embossed letters 
spelling out the name of the author soon lost in a flurry 
of snow as the camera pulls out to reveal an endless 
frozen wasteland — we’re not quite sure. Even if we had 
to pick a literary work of biblical fan fiction to allude to, 
surely this descent beneath the earth, down through 
multiple levels of past sins, is more Inferno than Paradise 
Lost? Admittedly, Szymon, the recently orphaned boy 
you shepherd through the game’s underground environs, 
isn’t midway along the journey of his life, one way or the 
other. But, like Dante, he enters this underworld at 
ground level and works down from there, meeting his 
own Virgil along the way. You might notice we’re talking 
around the exact contents of these tunnels and caverns, 
and for good reason: discovering what lies beneath is by 
far the greatest pleasure Paradise Lost has to offer. 

Suffice it to say, it begins with a bunker, its walls 

blighted with swastikas and Parteiadler eagles, and gets 
stranger as you go deeper. An early discovery: the Nazi 
Party has survived into the 1960s, and still holds power 
in Germany. Yes, we’re in alternate-history territory, 
with a ‘what if’ that has been asked many times over, but, 
in the case of Paradise Lost, it’s at least being asked in a 
fresh voice. PolyAmorous is based in Warsaw, a city that 
was razed by the Luftwaffe, and the studio knows its 
history. The game’s underground setting, known as 
Gesellschaft, has its roots in the real-life Project Riese, 
Nazi constructions dug into the mountains of what is 
now Poland and abandoned at the end of the war, their 
intended purpose still unknown. The plot, and 
supporting documents found around the world, reference 
Heinrich Himmler, Slavic mythology, the theft of 
Kraków's Veit Stoss altarpiece, a secret expedition to 
Tibet, the Nazis’ belief in Atlantis, and a hollow Earth. 
(We'll confess to being drawn into a second descent, 
down the rabbit holes of Wikipedia.) In a setting that 
otherwise leans on a lot of stock elements (nuclear 
winter, heavy vault doors, warring factions), these threads 
add much-needed specificity. Still, we're not quite sure 
the game ever earns the quantity of Nazi paraphernalia 
on show, nor the rawer aspects of history it plays with, 
because ultimately it turns out Gesellschaft's story isn't 
the one in which Paradise Lost is interested. 


Milton and Dante aside, there's another major 
allusion at work here — one that announces itself with a 
title card that reads, in stark white-on-black capitals, 
‘DENIAL. The game's five-part structure is built to 
mirror the Kübler-Ross model of grief. There's an 
attempt to link this to the environments you move 
through — the anger section, for example, leads you 
through a warehouse stacked with warheads, and the 
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We get a 
premise, 

or rather a 
succession 

of them, but 
these are never 
developed or 
resolved 


WALK IT OFF 

‘Walking simulator’ might have 
been coined as a pejorative 
term, but we've always 
maintained it needn't remain 
one - there are plenty of great 
games that fit the bill, after all. 
Paradise Lost, though, puts 

this belief to the test, with a 
walking speed that can only be 
described as agonisingly slow, 
and a sprint button that 
upgrades this to merely 
'painfully'. We can see the 
reasons, both diegetic (Szymon 
is a child in a world designed for 
larger bodies) and otherwise (all 
the more opportunity to drink in 
your surroundings), but it only 
serves to discourage wandering 
from the prescribed path, the 
next point of interactivity along 
which is always clearly marked 
by a floating ball of light. The 
effect is less walking simulator 
than monorail simulator. 


site of an internal struggle — but it’s never quite clear 
what is being grieved for at this macro level. A national, 
cultural grief, perhaps, for the historical events from 
which this game’s fiction is spun? If so, we’re not 
afforded enough context to spot the parallels. 

Instead, the grief being foregrounded is more micro- 
scale: Szymon’s, over the passing of his mother, as well 
as another character whose identity we won’t reveal here, 
the two building towards a climactic decision. This is a 
valid arc in theory, and one that few games have done 
well. But in practice it’s rather less engaging. It leans on 
science-fiction elements seemingly disconnected from 
the ‘what if’ conceit, and the telling is flawed. At least 
one late-game reveal pulls back the curtain on facts we 
thought had been handed over hours earlier, while 
certain plot mechanics remain a mystery even after the 
credits roll. This story is conveyed through a mix of 
spoken dialogue (which can be stilted, though never 
disastrously so) and all those letters, memos and audio 
recordings people always seem to leave behind. There’s a 
lot being told here, but not much being shown. 

It’s a shame, since there’s plenty to see. At the micro 
level, spaces are populated in detail, right down to period 
magazine covers and greetings cards. Zooming out, there 
are moments of eye-widening spectacle to be found, too. 
We never quite adjust to the artificial sky of rock and 
salt above us, reframing architecture that might 
otherwise seem familiar. As we push deeper, industrial 
gloom gives way to faded opulence, eventually flaring 
into outright vibrancy. It’s a broad palette for a game set 
entirely underground, and arguably its most successful 
evocation of the theme of processing grief. The problem 
is that these spaces, impressive though they are, fail to 
tell any story beyond what you could glean from a 
screenshot. Environmental storytelling works by 
flattening time into space, leaving the player’s 
imagination to lay events back out in a line. There’s no 
development to be found in the details of Paradise Lost’s 
carefully crafted props — that’s all saved for cutscenes 
and diary entries. Exploring a room, we open empty 
drawers, turn over in our hands a tin of shoe polish or a 
pipe, but never learn anything more than what we could 
tell upon entering: that it belonged to an artist or a 
singer. This isn’t a story; it’s a setup for one. 

The same could be said of Gesellschaft as a whole. We 
get a premise, or rather a succession of them, but these 
are never developed or resolved. The elements of Paradise 
Lost’s alternate history that keep us guessing throughout 
remain unanswered, while the more obvious plot beats of 
Szymon’s story are hammered out repeatedly. That 
leaves us with a pile of unanswered questions. How did 
the circumstances of the bunker’s top layer develop into 
what we find at its base? What are the implications of 
the game’s interactions with real history? And H 
yes: why, exactly, is it called Paradise Lost? 


ABOVE Your only guide, at first, is a photo of your mother and a mystery 
man, the background suggesting it was taken on floor four of the bunker. 
Ground level is floor zero, and the numbers, naturally, count downwards 


LEFT These environments aren't 
lacking in rich decoration, but 
the details feel more like well- 
rendered clutter than parts of a 
story for you to piece together. 
BELOW A subplot involving a 
German singer is picked up a few 
times across the game's duration, 
but ultimately fizzles out. 

MAIN As the initial premise fades 
out of sight, it's replaced by one 
about warring factions, one 
representing mysticism and the 
other science. You can probably 
guess which this space belongs to 


PLAY 


Evil Genius 2: World Domination 


laying Evil Genius 2, you begin to appreciate just 

how much work must go into even the most inept 

Bond villain’s schemes. A sequel to Elixir Studios’ 
cult 2004 strategy game, this is a vibrant, characterful 
management sim where you choose one from four 
colourful and varied masterminds —including a 
tyrannical Soviet general played, loudly, by Flash 
Gordon’s Brian Blessed — then construct a secret lair 
and attempt to take over the world with them. 

Doing so involves an often head-spinning amount of 
micromanagement, from training minions to do your 
dirty work and keeping an eye on your budget (being evil 
is expensive) to researching new technology and laying 
traps to prevent tuxedo-clad secret agents from sneaking 
in and blowing the place up. The bright, approachable 
art might lead you to believe this is a light-touch sim in 
the vein of Two Point Hospital, itself a modern refresh of 
a beloved management game. But Evil Genius 2 is 
surprisingly complex and challenging — especially in the 
late game when those agents come thick and fast and 
gold trickles out of your vault at an alarming rate. 

The game is built around two distinct layers, the most 
frequently visited of which is the base screen. Here, you 
construct your lair, carving rooms and corridors out of 
the rock, while dealing with the day-to-day management 
of your operation. Capturing intruders and interrogating 
them, shooting minions in front of their colleagues to 
assert your dominance, and shouting at people so they 
work harder are just a few of the things you get up to. 
You also have to spend time building the casino that acts 
as the legitimate front for your evil empire — investing 
in slot machines, cocktail bars, baccarat tables, stage 
shows and whatever else has the potential to distract 
any secret agents that happen to be snooping around. 

Base-building is a delight, thanks to snappy controls, 
expressive animation and a wonderfully chunky, 
readable visual style that ensures you can always locate 
what you’re looking for at a glance. In terms of pure feel, 
Rebellion couldn’t have done a much better job. It’s a 
magnificent-looking game, and we regularly find 
ourselves pulling the camera into the air to watch our 
base teem with life and activity below. 

However, the world map, the game’s other main layer, 
isn’t nearly as compelling. From here, you send minions 
on so-called schemes, which might be robbing a bank or 
kidnapping someone. But these capers involve little 
more than clicking on an icon on the map and waiting 
for a timer to tick down. Everything exciting happens 
offscreen, which is disappointing when everything else 
in the game is so lovingly presented and animated. 
Dipping in and out of the world map to monitor these 
schemes becomes tiresome, to the point where we stop 
reading the missions’ whimsical flavour text altogether. 
It doesn’t take long to stop caring about what these jobs 
actually entail, meaning you'll choose them based 
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Surprisingly 
complex and 
challenging, 
especially in the 
late game when 
secret agents 
come at you 
thick and fast 


DEAR LEADER 

Each of the four playable 
masterminds has a suite of 
special abilities, some of which 
have a big impact on the flow 
of the game. At any time you 
can move them around the lair, 
triggering those abilities or even 
executing underlings to remind 
them who's boss. Emma, a 
former member of the Forces 
of Justice, can use her intimate 
knowledge of the enemy to 
reduce heat on the world map 
and make her deception 
minions more effective. Zalika, 
a scientifically aligned 
mastermind, can use nanobots 
to instantly repair things and 
speed up her science team’s 
research. Red lvan's abilities are 
more dramatic — he can launch 
rockets at enemy spies (or his 
own minions if he's feeling 
particularly cruel) — while Blofeld 
lookalike Maximillian can 
scream at minions to hurry 
along nearby projects. 


entirely on the reward offered, which leaves the whole 
experience feeling rather empty. Yet it's an essential part 
of the game, so you have no choice but to engage with it. 
You've a constant need for cash in Evil Genius 2, despite 
the stacks of sparkling gold bars in your base's vaults 
suggesting otherwise, and these schemes are the most 
efficient way to generate it. 


Schemes generate heat, which can alert the 
Forces Of Justice (the good guys, essentially) to your 
nefarious activities. The more trouble you cause in the 
world, the more agents will turn up at your casino, 
looking for a way to sneak into your lair. If they get in, 
they can sabotage generators and cut the power, blow up 
expensive equipment or kill minions, which is where the 
game's vast array of absurd traps comes into play. These 
include deadly laser grids, giant boxing gloves on 
springs, water tanks filled with man-eating sharks, and 
pinball bumpers that you can use to comically launch 
enemy agents into other traps. This adds an element of 
tower defence to the game. As your empire grows, more 
agents will turn up, and in greater numbers. At first it's 
bumbling private investigators who are easily distracted 
by valet minions or captured by your muscle. But later, 
skilled 007-inspired super-agents are sent in, and these 
can cause real problems if they slip through the net. 
When an agent (or, often, a group of agents) shows up, 
you have to locate them on the map, tag them and 
decide how you want your minions to deal with them. 

This, along with all the other plates you have to keep 
spinning, means there's rarely a quiet moment in Evil 
Genius 2, which can become exhausting. The game also 
regularly loses steam, and you find yourself in a kind of 
limbo: low on gold, waiting for schemes to finish, 
progressing very slowly through overlong missions 
called Side Stories that are made up of multiple sub- 
objectives. There's a fast-forward button to speed things 
up, but it's not quite fast enough. Eventually your base 
grows to an immense size, covering several floors, which 
means it takes an increasingly long time for your 
minions to move around it and perform their duties. 

The result is a game with energy and personality in 
abundance, but it fizzles out too easily. Yet it picks up 
again as the end draws near and progress speeds up on 
your doomsday device, a construction project needed to 
conquer the world and win the game. And even when 
the mid-game sags, the devs' clear love for the subject 
matter is usually enough to keep you playing. It's 
heaving with well-observed references to '60s spy 
movies, and the music — which riffs on John Barry's 
James Bond scores — is pitch-perfect. Its sense of fun is 
infectious, and the physical comedy is elevated by some 
exceptional animation. Despite its pacing issues and 
overabundance of micromanagement, this is a В 
deep, layered and charming management sim. 


This minion is training 

to become muscle, a unit that 
protects your lair via brute force. 

This mass of power 
generators will be an enticing 
target for would-be saboteurs. 

ОМ An investigator, the 
game’s lowest level of enemy 
agent, is caught red-handed 


Your lair is located on an isolated tropical island. As your evil 
scheming in the wider world heats up, enemy agents arrive by ship to 
figure out who's behind it all. Your job, naturally, is to stop them 


PLAY 


Balan Wonderworld 


t times you might wonder just what kind of 

kompromat Yuji Naka has on the higher-ups at 

Square Enix. If Balan Wonderworld has truly been 
greenlit, cleared for release and launched at a triple-A 
price point on merit alone then, well, excuse us while 
we tart up our CV; we honestly think we might have a 
shot at CEO. This is a messy, bizarre thing; a game out of 
time, summoned across an arcane parallel-dimensional 
path from the cutting-room floor of some GameCube- 
era publisher that went bust, deservedly, in about 2005. 
It is a game of limited ambition that fails even to clear 
its own low bar, technically roughshod, tamely designed 
and weirdly off-balance throughout. It has no business 
being released on bleeding-edge console hardware in 
2021. And yet? And yet. We don’t entirely hate it. 

That is the faintest of praise, admittedly, and there 
is certainly plenty here to dislike. Dim the lights and 
squint and you can almost see the waterfall of decisions 
and disasters that have led Balan Wonderworld to this 
point. It begins, seemingly, by seeking to replicate the 
freewheeling creative spirit of Super Mario Odyssey 
(with 80 equippable costumes taking the place of 
transformations) and to adopt an aesthetic just redolent 
enough of Naka’s classic Nights Into Dreams to win 
nostalgist hearts without summoning any lawyers. 

Cappy’s real magic comes from Mario: each 
transformation, from the functional to the absurd, is 
anchored by the most famous face in games. There is a 
simple joy in seeing Mario as a frog, a fish or a tank. But 
Balan Wonderworld’s array of selectable protagonists, 
each as characterless as the last, rob it of that much- 
needed foundation. This is not a game in which our 
hero wears 80 costumes; rather, it is a game of 80 
characters, and the vast majority are as bland and one- 
note as the avatar from which they spring. 

With far too few exceptions, costumes are designed 
to play a single, fixed role — a result, it seems, of Naka 
and team’s decision to map the majority of the control 
scheme to a single button. If a costume has a specific 
function that must be activated by a button press, as 
many of them do, then you cannot jump while wearing 
it, which feels fatal for a platformer. To get around that, 
you can switch between three costumes during play, a 
brief twirling animation signalling the change. 


You will come to despise that animation. It takes 
an age, and doesn’t always trigger when you want it to. 
You can’t switch costumes while jumping, or in the 
middle of another action; you’ll train yourself to stand 
still before switching, but then the game introduces 
costumes that only work when you're standing still. It 
never feels intuitive. You will walk off ledges. Bosses 
will hit you. The latter, in particular, can spell disaster. 
Take one hit and you lose your costume, forcing you 
to track back and pick up another. Spawn points in the 
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Release Out now 


Is a game of 
limited ambition 
that fails even 
to clear its own 
low bar, tamely 
designed and 
weirdly off- 
balance 


NIGHTS INTO NIGHTMARES 
The Balan’s Bout sequences, 
activated by finding a golden 
top hat hidden in a stage, are 
the closest the game gets to 
Nights in spirit, as the titular 
clown-god-thing-not-sure soars 
through the skies battling 
various ne’er-do-wells. Hit all 
the QTEs with perfect timing 
and you'll get a statue; if you're 
even slightly off-beat with one 
of them, you don't. There's one 
in every level early on, but by 
game's end you'll be finding 
three or more per stage, and 
they'll have doubled in length. 
Oh, and if you want to retry a 
Bout, you have to quit back to 
the hub and reload the level. 
What should be a diversionary 
release valve from the main 
game instead becomes one 

of its most frequent, and 
repetitive, irritations. 


levels where outfits are introduced are generous enough, 
and boss battles have respawning pickups for the two 
costumes around which the fight is designed. But 
costumes are also used for gear-gating: progression 
isn't just about clearing levels, but also gathering 
enough Balan statues to unlock the next set of chapters. 
And while you'll find a few through normal play using 
the abilities offered to you in each level, for most you'll 
need to return later on when you have a fuller wardrobe. 
That would be fine if a costume, once found, were 
forever available to you from the dressing room you can 
enter at each checkpoint. And it is — unless you lose it 
to an attack you don't see coming, or a ledge you walk 
off to your doom because the wonky camera or slippery 
controls let you down, or because you try to hop 
between platforms while wearing a costume that can't 
jump. Now you have to go and get another: you load 
back to the hub level, into the chapter where you first 
found the costume, grab it, quit out to the hub and, 
well, you get the idea. Now, just do that another ten 
times and you can progress to the next set of chapters. 
The farther you progress, the more of this you have 
to do. The late game is spent flicking around in menus, 
staring at loading screens, making trips back to the hub 
and, occasionally, wearing a couple of outfits for a minute 
or so before the whole sorry dance begins anew. All you 
have by way of distraction is a cludgy, almost entirely 
unexplained base-building metagame trickling along 
back at the hub, and Balan's Bouts, a series of overlong, 
QTE-powered cinematic sequences that are every bit as 
much fun as they sound (see *Nights Into Nightmares). 
It's particularly frustrating because the game hits its 
stride in the final stretch, when the level designers 
finally start to flex a little and you have a wide enough 
array of costumes at your disposal to be able to break 
free of Yuji Naka's turgid game of Simon Says and 
actually think for yourself. Where the early game is 
spent turning away from locks for which you don't yet 
have the key, picking up a new costume in the latter 
stages can be a pleasant release of pent-up tension: you 
remember all the times you've previously seen that 
particular obstruction, all of which you can now bypass. 
In these brighter moments it is hard to look too 
unkindly upon a game where you can be a sheep one 
moment, then turn into a pumpkin, a guitar-shredding 
robot, or a fox that turns randomly into a box (really). 
It is hard to begrudge a game which asks that you free 
people from their emotional turmoils — a chess master 
who lost and never got over it, the girl who can't find 
her cat — then have a Latin-disco sing-song with them 
in a celebratory cutscene. This is not a modern game, 
no. Nor is it a particularly good one. But nor is it quite 
the disaster it often threatens to turn into. So, yes, faint 
praise indeed. We'll ensure such mistakes aren't H 
repeated when they appoint us CEO. 


RIGHT The costume system is 
complicated even further by the 
need to ‘unlock’ pickups with keys 
that are rarely more than a few 
feet away from the costume itself. 
BELOW Little is explained about the 
story – still less about why the 
person you're helping in each 
chapter looms blankly over a stage. 
They, like every other NPC, despawn 
when you get close to them. 

MAIN You'll find these curious 
musical notes throughout the 
game, and have no idea what grand 
purpose they serve until you unlock 
a certain costume later on. Without 
wishing to spoil things, we suggest 
you prepare for disappointment 
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ABOVE Combat is devastatingly, insultingly simple, and battles are more of 
an irritation than anything else (particularly when you backtrack to find 
them respawning yet again). Bosses are rather more involved, at least 


Before Your Eyes 


o we really get to watch a highlights package of 

our lives in the moments before we shuffle off 

this mortal coil? If we do, GoodbyeWorld Games’ 
firstperson narrative adventure suggests it’s a process 
that lasts a couple of hours, taking us through formative 
events as a ferryman delivers us to the next place. Its 
conceit alone would seem unlikely to leave you dry- 
eyed by the finish, but its control system all but 
guarantees you'll have tear-streaked cheeks throughout: 
using your webcam, you control the flow of the story 
and make key decisions by briefly closing your eyes. 
You needn’t keep them open for the duration of every 
scene, but when a metronome appears to indicate it’s 
time to move on, you might find yourself filling up just 
to linger a little longer. Not least since you won’t know 
whether the next scene will take place a few minutes 
into the future or several years: a moving reminder that 
life can pass by in a blink. 

You view the world through the eyes of Benjamin 
Brynn, a gifted but socially challenged child. You blink 
to move from one short vignette to the next — trips to 
the beach as a baby, bathtimes and birthdays, playing 
videogames with the girl next door — but also to choose 
what to look at and when. Sometimes you’ll be given 


Calibration is straightforward enough, and you can adjust sensitivity 
to ensure you don’t inadvertently skip scenes. No webcam? You can 
still play using mouse clicks as surrogate blinks, but it's less effective 
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If we seem grumpy about the 
third act, that's largely because 
the first two promise so much. 
Still, it’s perhaps fitting that our 
expectations are frustrated, 
since that's a recurring theme: 
memories of disappointing her 
strict father cause Benjamin's 
mother to push him too far in 
the pursuit of greatness. Pity, 
too, that more isn't made of the 
snapshots you take with an 
in-game camera, or paintings 
that cycle through a variety 

of styles until you blink to 
commit them to canvas. 


the opportunity to misbehave, outbursts of frustration 
or anger letting you knock over or throw objects. But 
more often you'll move your gaze around with the 
mouse, blinking to take in more of your environment, 
or to solidify hazy memories. Viewing an album of 
photos, you can select either Egypt or Greece as a 
holiday destination; while boxing up items, you can 
choose which to toss or keep. Others, meanwhile, prove 
more transformative to the story. On the eve of a visit 
to a prestigious music school, you can sweep your 
hands across your piano's keys to master the technical 
challenge of the Prelude from Bach's Well-Tempered 
Clavier, or bunk off to stargaze with your neighbour, 
picking out constellations to form a heartfelt message. 

By then, the story has already begun to lay it on a 
little thick — though its sentimental streak is tempered 
with flickers of humour. There's mystery and intrigue, 
too, via sequences where the picture becomes a little 
fuzzy and the dialogue muffled, the metronome quickly 
popping up to create an uneasy sense that you're 
glimpsing something you shouldn't — or, perhaps, a 
long-buried memory that's beginning to bubble up to 
the surface. Yet the revelation of what's prompting this 
is horribly mawkish: a twist that feels like a cruel trick, 
designed to indulge the game's most cloying tendencies. 
Instead of blinking back tears, as the credits roll, 5 | 
your eyes might well follow suit. 


orget charades — anyone who’s anyone knows that a 

proper party game needs a couple of good murders. 

Werewolf, Avalon, Mafia: there’s nothing like a little 
backstabbing to liven up an evening (that’s what rocketed 
Among Us to superstardom, after all). And now we have 
Gnosia, out to capture the fun in singleplayer form. 

A motley crew of spacefaring strangers gathers 
together on a ship. One or more of them is infected 
with Gnos, a mysterious intelligence antithetical to 
human life. Each day, the group votes for one person to 
be put into cold sleep; each night, the Gnosia pick one 
crew member to polish off. And no matter what 
happens in the end — whether it’s a perfect victory or a 
blood-soaked comedy of errors — you get sent back to 
the start, with the deck of good and evil reshuffled, and 
a fresh riddle waiting to be solved. 

A social-deduction RPG is an ingenious concept 
with a single flaw: the debates. Gnosia’s writing is 
excellent, but you can only have so many accusations 
and rebuttals before things get repetitive, especially 
when the loops stretch into double digits. Subtler 
logical leaps can be inferred and implied, but aren’t 
always covered by the finite dialogue options. The trick 
is to see these scenes less as an organic debate and more 


Like you, Setsu is trapped in a time loop (Hiroshi Sakurazaka really has a 
lot to answer for), though she's experiencing it in a different order. Her 
relationship with the player is at the core of a surprisingly sweet story 


How many more Limes... 


Till we can escape this loop? 


PLAY 


Gnosia 


Developer Petit Depotto 
Publisher Playism 
Format Switch 

Release Out now 


THREE STEPS AHEAD 

You can adapt to different styles 
depending on which stats you 
upgrade: aggressive and 
charismatic, putting yourself 
forward at the risk of being 
murdered or selected for cold 
sleep, or sly and subtle, forgoing 
an opinion in order to slip 
beneath the radar. Gnosia's 
mechanics are clever enough for 
a tactical approach, but you can 
have a modest amount of 
success (and a heap of fun) 
simply by following your gut. 


a game of conversational sudoku. Once you adapt to its 
rhythm, Gnosia becomes downright gripping. 

Completing a loop rewards you with points, more so 
if your team (human or Gnosia) wins, which you can use 
to level up useful personality traits such as charm and 
charisma. After a while you unlock the ability to change 
the game's settings, altering the makeup of the crew in 
the hopes of triggering a unique ‘event’, which will 
reveal something about another character. Survival isn't 
always your top priority, since messing up or trusting 
the wrong person can unlock a crucial story beat. Your 
ultimate goal is not to win, but to learn. 

Gnosia builds repetition into the narrative, 
encouraging you to root around in the cycle for fresh 
kernels of novelty. Little by little, loop by loop, the 
tensions and interpersonal dynamics between the crew 
come to light: dark pasts, strange quirks, unrequited 
love, and a few gobsmacking curveballs it'd be criminal 
to spoil here. The character art, meanwhile, is breathy, 
crisp and wonderfully distinct, especially when an 
infected character's careful facade crumbles into 
gurning cosmic villainy. While it hits all the expected 
beats as a sci-fi horror, Gnosia is playful and warm, too, 
with a real compassion for its oddball cast. Despite all 
the death and deception, you'll keep jumping back in, 
looking for a way to break the cycle — and to save 


everyone else, for good measure. 
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Say No! More 


opy these papers. File those documents. Fix the 

printer. Make some coffee. Surely most of us can 

relate to the kind of entry-level office job in 
which colleagues, emboldened by the power they now 
wield over someone below them on the food chain, 
burden us with menial tasks. Studio Fizbin’s 
knockabout satire depicts a day in the life of a put-upon 
intern who, via the encouragement of a self-help tape, 
learns to push back, denying polite requests and more 
forceful demands in a world that normally prizes quiet 
compliance. It’s a one-joke game, but the joke’s a good 
one: the catharsis that comes from bellowing “No!” at 
co-workers and bosses so forcefully that they collapse to 
the floor or dissolve into tears is undeniably satisfying. 
But it’s a gag that wears thin over the two hours or so 
that follow, once you realise the title is pretty much the 
only thing you’ll be doing for the duration. 

What we know about gender inequality in the 
corporate world all but demands we stick to the default 
female protagonist, though you can choose from a range 
of presets or create your own, with a pleasingly broad 
range of languages in which you can express your 
refusal to acquiesce. Between long cutscenes in which 
yow’re limited to uttering noncommittal umms and 


The deliberately rudimentary animation and physics adds to the slapstick 
fun as you send co-workers and furniture tumbling, although, as with 
everything else, the appeal of the visuals wears off through repetition 
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This might be a game of limited 
pleasures, but your co-workers’ 
reactions are sporadically funny, 
at least. So it’s disappointing 
when you're given the chance 
to pipe up during story sections, 
only for NPCs to talk over you. 
It feels like a lost opportunity 

to provoke a response, or even 
just to hurry along repeated 
dialogue on a second 
runthrough. And sometimes 
you'll impatiently jab buttons as 
scenes drag on, only to miss the 
first setup of the next section 
with a premature punchline. 


ahhs, you automatically march around the office on 

rails while being interrupted by other staff, who might 
invite you to *take these used tissues to the trash" or 
“listen to my dreams" Over time you'll learn a number 
of ways to rebuff them: some require a firmer 
knockback that needs charging up; to gather the energy, 
you can nudge the analogue stick to mock them with 
laughter, a slow clap or a pretend nod before delivering a 
dismissive or sarcastic “no”. Its focus on self-expression 
over challenge is perhaps understandable, but there’s 
little incentive to change your approach when the 
opportunity for puzzle elements and score challenges 

is so glaringly apparent. 

At times it captures the existence of an office drone 
rather well — not least in the form of a middle manager 
who talks up the notion of “one big family” — and it’s 
amusing when your superiors, impressed by your 
assertiveness, quickly promote you. But while the early 
stages are reminiscent of the wonderfully daft WiiWare 
game Muscle March, it fails to develop in any meaningful 
way, the humour diminishing in direct proportion to the 
cutscenes’ length. A hint at a Katamari-like escalation in 
its final stage never quite materialises, while its satire 
lacks bite, the game’s message devolving into a series of 
trite aphorisms about becoming your best self. If you’re 
still wondering whether to give it a go, well, we n 
politely refer you to the title. 
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Slay The Spir 


What we talk about when 


we talk about running 
By NATHAN BROWN 


Developer MegaCrit Publisher Humble Bundle Format Android, iOS, PC, PS4, Switch, Xbox One Release 2019 
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Corrupted 
stand a 


or once, the 
Heart doesn’t 
chance. This is the optional 
fourth boss of Slay The 
Spire, its toughest enemy by 
far, the ultimate test of the 
deck you’ve assembled. It 


has the largest health pool 
a. the game and hits like a truck. It fills 
your deck with garbage, limits how many 
cards you can play and how hard you can hit 
it each turn, then makes you take damage 
for each card you play. 
In the more than 1,200 hours we’ve 
spent with MegaCrit’s beguiling deck- 
builder, countless runs have ended right 
here. But this one is a dream — that rare 
moment when everything comes together 
and you feel as if you have cleaved the game 
clean in two. The Heart’s health bar melts 
away in the space of a few turns, and we 
take barely a scratch. There are few feelings 
in games to match it. 
Luck plays a part, sure, though not as 
much as you might think. Much has been 
said about the impact of RNG in games such 
as this; about the way that, regardless of the 
player’s skill or the intelligence of their 
decision-making, the inherent randomness 
of a deck of cards means they are only ever 
one bad draw from death. But Slay The Spire 
offers you enough ways to mitigate against 
the effects of randomness to ensure that — 
even if it was the number generator which 
delivered the final blow — you can always be 
sure the outcome of the game was your 
fault, not the fates’ 

Perhaps your deck was too big — you 
took too many cards, didn’t remove the 
weaker ones, didn’t have enough extra card 
draw to help you cycle through your deck 
more quickly. Maybe you failed to take the 
hints the game was dropping as you 
progressed: the cards and relics (passive 
skills dropped by strong enemies and bosses 
or acquired from random events) suggesting 
a certain playstyle. Sometimes you’re too 
cocky, taking a path through the dungeon 
for which your deck isn’t ready; at others, 
you're too timid, taking the safer path that 
leaves you weaker, unable to keep pace as 
the challenge ramps up and up. 

None of this is meant to say that we 
are perfect, even after all this time. We 
still lose plenty, both to the Heart and 


its lesser minions. We just have a better 
understanding of where each loss we 
experience came from. These days, when we 
die, we know exactly what got us killed. And 
rare indeed is the run that ends without us 
being at fault. 


While the new breed of Roguelikes 

sweeten the bitter pill of death а 
persistent progression, Slay The Spire МА ana a 
surprisingly close to the traditional values 
of the genre. Aside from the first dozen 
hours or so, which are in effect an extended 
tutorial, in which you progressively unlock 
the card and relic pool for each of the four 
classes, there is no in-game system 
ensuring that you get stronger the more you 
play. The real progression goes on between 
your temples; the most powerful tool in the 
game is your own knowledge and 
understanding of it. 

Like all card games, Slay The Spire is 
ultimately a game of decisions. A novice 
poker player sitting on a high pair is still at 
a fundamental disadvantage to the hardened 
old pro, their with the 
probabilities and psychologies of the 
situation at hand; the two are almost playing 
different games, one weighing up a far 
greater number of more complex decisions 
than the other by virtue of their greater 
experience. So it is in Slay The Spire, where 
the implications of the choice in front of 
you become progressively more apparent 
the more — and more, and more — you play. 
(It is no coincidence that one of the top Slay 
The Spire streamers, Stephen ‘Jorbs’ Flavall, 
is a former poker professional.) The true 
Spire grandmasters don’t just ask 
themselves if the card, relic or potion on 
offer is going to make them stronger for the 
next floor; they’re thinking about what it 
means for the boss two acts away, about the 
Heart fight, about the event floor in the 
second act that the fates may or may not 
put in front of them. The more trips you 
take up the Spire, the deeper and deeper you 
discover it goes. 

Not least for the fact that this is 
effectively four games in one, such is the 
variation between the classes. Ironclad is all 
about big direct damage, while the slower- 
paced Silent goes on the defensive, tanking 
incoming hits while building up big stacks 
of poison on the enemy. Defect uses ® 


mind abuzz 
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elemental orbs to passively attack, defend 
and generate energy. Watcher, officially 
introduced a full year after the game’s 
launch, is able to switch between two 
stances: one defensive, the other doubling 
both damage received and dealt. Each has 
their own pool of cards and relics (with 
another loot table shared between them all), 
and nestled within is a dizzying web of 
potential synergies. 

Some of those combinations, when all 
the right pieces are in place, are 
outrageously powerful, but the game’s 
exquisite balance means they arrive just 
rarely enough to keep you playing — and 
that having just a couple of the component 
parts in place can tip a run in your favour. 
Ironclad, for instance, makes great hay from 
the Exhaust mechanic, which removes a card 
from your deck for the rest of a fight after 


you play it. Gather the right tools, and a 
single exhausted card will draw another card 
from your deck, create you another from 
thin air, generate block and deal damage to 
every enemy on screen — all while thinning 
your deck one step closer to a potential 
infinite combo. Throw in the Corruption 
card, which reduces the energy cost of all 
your Skill-type cards to zero but makes 
them exhaust when played, and things 
quickly get rather silly. 

Get all that together and, yes, you 
probably win. But even a few of those 
effects are strong enough to justify building 
a run around. The more you play, the more 
you learn to read the runes, spotting the 
card and relic combinations offered early on 
that give you something strong to focus on. 
This is Slay The Spire in essence: a game of 
layers, whose interlocking systems can be 


Watcher is our least-played 
class. Her stances give her 
much more control over a fight, 
so wins come (relatively) easily 


THE GAME'S EXQUISITE BALANCE MEANS 
COMBINATIONS ARRIVE JUST RARELY 
ENOUGH TO KEEP YOU PLAYING 


ESL | 
9 | 
Ironclad doesn't need 
Strength to win — here, the 
Barricade card maintains 
our block between turns, 
then Body Slam deals our 
total block as damage 


acquired in whole or in part, revealing their 
magic in increments. 


This is one heck of a balancing 
challenge — something MegaCrit modestly 
attributes to a data-gathering operation it 
ran throughout development, which 
compiled all the decisions made first by the 
pool of high-level Magic: The Gathering and 
Netrunner players that it enlisted as beta 


testers, and later by those that played the 
game in Early Access. But that alone does 
not explain the number of battles we’d have 
survived with just a single extra point of 
block, nor those we've won with 1НР 
remaining (indeed, the achievement for the 
latter is the first we ever unlocked on 
Steam). Having death and victory in such 
close contact is a difficult thing to get right. 
Good data certainly informs good design, 
but it cannot drive it alone. 

That database is still filling up with 
fresh runs today. MegaCrit uses it to inform 
its occasional rebalancing passes, looking at 
which cards and relics aren't being picked 
enough, then retooling them. А single 
change to an uncommon Silent card in a 
recent update has unlocked an entirely new 
approach for the character. Sitting back and 
building up poison is still a viable strategy, 
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The main game is split 
across three acts, each 
with a forking path of 
regular fights; ‘elite’ 
minibosses that drop 
relics; events; treasure 
chests; and campfires 
at which the player can 
either rest to restore a 
little health, or upgrade 
a card in their deck. A 
boss, drawn from a 
possible pool of three, 
awaits at the end of 
each act. To fight the 
Corrupted Heart, you 
must unlock the hidden 
fourth act by collecting 
three coloured keys, 
each of which requires 
you to shoulder even 
more risk by declining 
opportunities to make 
yourself stronger. One 
comes from fighting a 
souped-up elite, one 
from a chest (leaving 
the relic behind), and 
the last from a campfire, 
in lieu of a rest or 
upgrade. Make it 
through and you'll face 
another elite before, in 
all probability, dying to 
the Heart regardless. 


The daily challenge adds 
modifiers, making the game 
easier, harder or — with the 
Endless mod – much sillier 
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but by playing more aggressively instead, 
Silent can now become a DPS monster in 
her own right. A dial turned a single notch 
this way or that, in a game poised as 
delicately as this, can change an awful lot. 
The upshot of this data-driven approach 
is that, with every new patch, the game has 
grown a little easier. Not only are you 
learning more about the game from every 
run, all the while the development team is 
also looking at the weakest parts of the loot 
pool and buffing them up to a shine. 
MegaCrit is not making those decisions 
more straightforward for you, necessarily; 
rather it is giving you a few more 


opportunities to make the right choice, and 
offering a bigger payoff when you do. 

That Slay The Spire has become a little 
easier over time does not mean it is easy, as 
our unsuccessful encounters with the Heart 
will attest. It is stern enough at the default 


The game's tougher 
achievements require 
thought, planning and a 
good dose of luck, with 
just enough scope for 
improvisation if the cards 
don't fall as you'd like 


difficulty. As you climb the difficulty tiers, 
called Ascensions, it grows tougher until, at 
Ascension 20, anything less than 
immaculate play or divine luck will probably 
result in a loss. As postgame punishment 
goes, it is handled gracefully. Each tier adds 
a new modifier: tougher bosses, harder 
enemy movesets, lower max HP, a curse in 
your starting deck, and so on. They don't 
necessarily make the game harder. A deck 
that wins with 80 max HP can probably win 
with 74, after all. But each Ascension 
modifier adds a fresh complicating factor to 
a game that even after 1,200 hours we feel 
we're only just getting to know. 

Success doesn't often go unnoticed, and 
rare is the innovation not copied. 
Ascension-style difficulty progression has 
made its mark elsewhere — Hades’ postgame 
Pacts Of Punishment show the idea is 
already evolving — but Slay The Spire's 
greatest influence on the industry is its very 
concept. Suddenly, Roguelike deckbuilders 
are everywhere. It is perhaps premature to 
contemplate the legacy of a game that only 
officially launched in 2019, even if it did 
have two years in Early Access beforehand. 
But the sudden surge in games in which you 
play cards to hit things speaks for itself. Slay 
The Spire has become the byword for the 
genre it birthed by virtue of its brilliance; 
like Dark Souls or Minecraft, it is a 
comparison often invoked that rarely flatters 
the other game in the sentence. Twelve- 
hundred hours? We're just getting started. 
Be still our beating, corrupted heart. IB 
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A progress report on the games we just can't quit 


Marvel's Avengers 


Developer Crystal Dynamics Publisher Square Enix Format PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, Xbox One, Xbox Series Release 2020 


which may be an odd thing to say about one of the 
biggest pop-culture brands in the world. But the 

best-laid schemes of mice and mega-publishers gang 
aft agley, and this hybrid of singleplayer campaign and 
multiplayer endgame has, from launch, failed to cohere 
in any way that has kept players interested. It's a flop. 

It's also too big to fail — within the first year, at 
least. So Crystal Dynamics continues to produce both 
additional singleplayer content and relatively regular 
multiplayer updates. The former have been excellent: 
the game had a decent campaign at launch, and the 
two- to three-hour stories added for Kate Bishop and 
Clint Barton were both, despite the characters being 
low-key, worthwhile ways to spend an evening. 

Marvel's Avengers has a long-term plan, with each 
DLC campaign having its own arc but building into a 
larger story. The main value in each one is the character 
concerned, however, and the game does a surprisingly 
good job of differentiating superhero movesets. Future 
additions include Black Panther and, for PlayStation 
owners only, Spider-Man. Avengers doesn't help itself 
here, the latter's exclusivity being such an obvious 
misstep for a game that needs all the help it can get. 

Its bigger problems have always been on the 
multiplayer side, which is a fun way to spend half an 
hour, while lacking the kind of depth or long-term 


T here is a slightly tragic beauty to Marvel's Avengers, 


structure that makes you want to play for longer. Yet at 
its best, Avengers delivers on that thrilling premise. The 
combat is precise and satisfying, even if the camera goes 
a little haywire at times, and there's nothing quite like 
rolling out with Hulk and Thor as your wingmen. 

The caveats are twofold: matchmaking is hit-or- 
miss, largely thanks to the dwindling playerbase, while 
there's just no real endgame. While competitors such 
as Destiny 2 boast an embarrassment of content, this 
launched with a PvE mode that has simple rumbustious 
appeal but lacks any long-term hook. Trying out a new 
character's moveset is fun for an evening or two, but 
solves none of the fundamental problems. 

It's ironic that the Avengers should end up in a 
seemingly hopeless situation, the world betting against 
their comeback. Crystal Dynamics has already made 
moves, such as increasing the grind involved with 
levelling, that suggest the game may have a free-to- 
play future, while also posting a roadmap for 2021 
expansions to keep up pretences. 

When Marvel's Avengers launched, our review noted 
that it was two games forced together: a typically 
accomplished Crystal Dynamics singleplayer campaign, 
plus multiplayer that felt like a whole other game. Six 
months later, that hasn't changed. In rare moments, 
this seems like one of the best superhero games ever 
made. Otherwise, even with Hawkeye, it feels aimless. Ш 
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